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these schools were not found to be reliably more effective than 
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support. As students' assessments .^f their schools and themselves 
became more positive, their scholastic performance and behavior 
improved. However, respondents' behavior improved without the 
mediation of elevated self-esteem. The lindings suggest that positive 
scholastic experiences make a difference in the behavior of only 
those students whose delinquency seems effective in defending against 
negative affect. (JAC) 
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J . > Executive Summary 

I ntroduct i on 

The research summarized here is a longitudinal study of the 
effectiveness of a particular type of alternative secondary school 
in improving the behavior of delinquent and disruptive students. 
The three alternative schools observed were selected by- 
theoretical criteria because this research was intended not only 
.to' assess their effectiveness bul also to test a theory which 
identifies scholastic experiences as a major source of provocation 
to 'del inquency . 

♦ The alternative school programs made special efforts (1) to 
provide their students, who had had histories of scholastic 
f a^i lure, wi th exper"*? ences of success. largel y through 
individualized ihstruction and evaluation; and (2) to provide 
social^ oupport from warm, accepting teachers. According to the 
- theory, scholastic success and social support were hypothesized to 
raise the studeQts* self-esteem and strengthen the social bonds 
that integrate students with thei> schools. Thus, the provocation 
-to be delinquent would be reduced, the social constraints against 
delinquency would be strengthened, and consequently disruptive and 
delinquent behavior would decline. 

Theot et ical framework 

-The theory that guided this research assumes that the student 
role is a central and critical one during American adolescence. 
Therefore, failure in this role const i tutes" a substantial threat 
to adolescents se; f-est,eem. Deroga4^d sel f -esteem is 
psychologically aversive and provokes effects to counteract it^ 
Delinquent behavior is one such defensive response that is 
particularly well-suited to this purpose. Delinquent behavior, 
especially disruptive behavior at school, can be an effective . 
defense for several reasons. First, since a major provocation is 
failure at school, then di-srupting school is a counter-attack on 
the threatening institutions. Second, assuming that deTinquecLj^ 
and disruptive behavior is a se 1 f -aggrand i z i ng performance, it<k 
worth is enhanced by the ^appreciative peer audience often 
available at school. Third, delinquent and^d i srupt i ve behavior at 
school conveys a declaration of rebellion against the standards of 
success held by the schools and their personnel. ' 

The theory^hypothesizes that delinquent behavior raises 
;^adol escents ' conscious self-esteem uut not i unconsciou s self- 
t Esteem. The Jatter remains low until experiences such as 

scholastic stlccess make defens i ve del inquency unnecessary. 

However, low unconscious self-esteem will not be manifested in 
. delinquency in the presence of high' levels of social control 

residing in adolescents' attachments to others who will disapprove 

and will withhold affection, acceptance and other resources. 

^ A number of studies supoorting this theory are reviewec^.^ 

1i 
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The students and the alternative programs 

The students at the three alternative schools were on tfie 
average quite heavily delinquent. Their sel f -repor ted delinquent 
behavior was'markedly more frequent and serious than the national 
average found in the National- Surveys of Youth. The students -a 1 so 
had histories of poor performance and disrQptive behayicr at 
school. About half of them were referred to the alternative 
schools and the' other half volunteered. But school grades and 
self-'-eported delinquent behavior were sim-ilar among the referrals* 
and the volunteers. 

The thre^' al ternati ve pjrqgrams were operated by two^ public 
school systems in white, worlcing- to middle class suburban areas. 
The programs served 30 to 60 students at a^ time i^n buildings near 
-the -junior Ind senior high schools which th^ students would 
ordinarily have attended. The curricula and .procedures were more 
informal than the conventional schools', there were many fewer 
rules, and the admihistrators and teachers were more tolerant and^ - 
flexible than faculty in conventional schools ordinarily are or 
can be. Teacher-student' rat i os were higher than is , usually the' 
case in high schools. Instances of disruptive behavior at school 
were rare. 

Two of the alternative programs. Alpha and Beta, featured 
independent study/learning* contracts.. The students in each also 
met daj^kf"^ a gr;oup for one a/id a half .to two hours for training 
in hurlfan relations and communi cat i.oa skills. The third program. 
Ace offerred a m6re con^vent i ona I school curriculum and schedule, 
except J:hat Ace was smaller, more individual ized* and more warm and 
personaTthan a conventional program. / 

Study tfbsiqn ' . 

Students attending the alternative schools were compared* wi th 
students at the* convent i dna 1 schools from which they came, TRe 
co^npar i son group cons i sted of students who were named by 
counselors and vice-principals as students also* appropriate for 
alte>vQat^ve school referral, /{TKe original design called for 
ranc^orn assignment of students t6 jthe alternative programs from 
pooi- of referrals and volunteers. Agreements on rand^omizaticU 
wer^^nfiabe at a time when it was believed that the afternative ' 
schools would be oversubsc i bed .' But when the time came to make 
assignments, there was not in fact over' subscription, 'so ail 
referrals and volunteers were enrolled in the ajternative schools 
and comparison students were identified later.) The alternative 
and conventional students were interviewed once early in the 
school year, as alternative students entered their programs, again 
at the end of the school year, and a third time in the following 
fall. Two hundred forty students were eligible f<5r the study. 
Response rates were 90<W' Atti tudes towaYd,- perceptions of ^ 
performance, and behavior in school were assessed, as were states 
of personal adjustment, disruptive and delinquent behavior, and 
other var iables . • , ' 
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Measurement and data analysis- 

A key variatjle in this study is of course ^whether " students, 
attended an alneVnative school or ndt (many altarnative school 
students .took some conveptional school courses concurrently). But ^ 
since we are also interested in the socjal psychological processes ^ 
by which the alternative programs Intended to improve the 

students' performance and-^ behavjor*,- we constructed measures af ^ , / 

these medi'ating processes as wellT One is an indQX to ^ students ' 
perceptions of the flexibility and^ f a i^rness 'of 'the iv schools' 
policies arvd rul es . ^^^^S^her . i s the studei^ts' asses^^eht of their" 
Academic prospects'-^the i r beliefs ^ in their - chances .of being * ^ * 
successful . students, together witfT their 'feelings of "being 
stigmatized if they attended an ' a-l teKnat i ve school. A third 
mediating variable is respondents* assessments of^ how -well, they 
were currently performing jn the student rp 1 e-- i nc 1 ud i ng their • 
most rsqent course grades, their reports of tt^e^^fort they were 
devoting \o ,schoolwork, and their satisfaction ' wi th. ,thei r 
^ , performance, fourth, we measured studentss' global attitude toward 
school, i»^clud,ing participation in school activities and 

relationships with ie.ache^^. Finally among the mediating . ^ 
variables, we measured students* self-esteem at both conscious gnd * * 
unconscious levels. ' 

* . * 

^»sruptiv6 and delinquent behavior in' school and in Che 
community was measured by the confidential Reports o the'students 
themselves, -^a widely-used technique Inat has proved to more J 

sensitive and valid than official school, police, and court' • - 
records,^ . ■ . ' ^ 

'A ' • ' * ' ^ 

Ail of the^ variables were measured among both alternative 

and conventional school students.^ Measures of change over the 

^ course of the study were also created, using a procedurs'-- 

-regres^ion ana I ys i s--that corrects for unequal baseline levels, . • ' ' ' . 



Our^^sic strategy was to, compare students 'who had had 
-alternative school experience with those w^^o had had none at each 
of the three time periods and with respect to cFtanges over time. 
Comparisons-were made of the two groups each, taken as a'wh6le and^ 
for each of the three programs. We determined whether alternative 
school experiencfe made a d i f f erence, i n the mediating processes and 
in * delinquent and disruptive behavior the third time pe^riod, 
by which time most^ of the alternative school students *had returned 
to the conventional schools. We also explored whether the 
alternative schools ^affected different kinds of students 
'differently-. 

F i nd i nqs 

The alternative school stiidents were, accordi/ig to their own 
reports, no less disruptive o'r delinquent at the third time period 
than the conventional students wer^^. Both groups' misbehavior' 
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declined over the course of the study^ but the kind of schooMthey 
attended made no statistically reliable difference. This was 
true of all three al^^ernatl>J^e programs. 

k ^ • 

However, almost all of the social psychological processes that 
were hypothesized to make a difference in the disruptive and 
delinquent behavior of youth were foun^'indeed to predict to a 
signi ficantly ^ greater decline. The alternative schools were 
somewbat' more Effective in putting these processes in motion. 

Alternative school students reported tijat their schools were 
more flexib-le and their rules more fair than the ccnventiona) 
school students' reported . Clearly the two kinds of programs^ were 
perceived dhfferently by their students, to , the advantage of the 
^alternative schools. Those students who rated their school as 
more flexible and fair tended \o believe their own academic 
prospec,ts were better than other ^ students did; and ' they afso 
reported a 'comparat'ivel y greater commi tmcnt to the role of 
student. Thi s tendency held- .in both the al tcr native and 
cbnvent^ional ^schools,' but since the'a 1 terr>at i ve school students 
perceived their schools to be more flexible and fai'l^, they tended 
also to regard^ thei r ^ -academic prospects to be .better and made 
greater commitments to being sti dents. 

Brighter academic prospects aprd greater commitment to being 
students were reflected in more positive relationships with 
teachers and better attitudes t^ard school. These in turn were 
related to a greater than /average decl[ne in del i nquent and 
disruptive behavior. The mostN^arked effects were in' misbehavior 
at school, but a decline i^n delinquent behavior in the community 
-was related to better behavior at school. 

We did not find marked changes in students' self-esteem, and 
changes in students' behavior, did not seem to depend on such 
changes. In** this respect, the theoretical model was not 
confirmed, a surprising finding in the light of previous research. 

^ Overall, students who were 'during the course of this study 
engaged by their schools became better behaved. The Ace program 
seemed to be more effective at creatjng the beneficial conditions 
than AlpfVa or Beta. One must be cautious in comparing 'the 
alternative, :»cho^l programs with one another because they may have 
enrolled quite different kinds of students. But the social 
psychological processes were foupd to be more closely related to 
one another at Ace and to the ultimate behavior of Ace's students. 
The, reason .may-^ be that Ace was more like a conventional school 
than either Alpha or Beta were.M Because of this the experiences 
of Ace students may have seemed ^to them more relevant to the 
problems that they had been having in school and which provoked 
their disruption and delinquency originally. Alpha and Beta were 
more novel programs for their students, much, d i f f er ent than the'r 
previous scholastic experiences had been and were to be. This may 



npt have been the programs ' only relevant difference from Ace; for 
both Alpha and Beta were undergo! ng^important changes during the 
^ study and' merged shortly afterward* 

We found that positive school experiences did not have the 
beneYicial effects on the behavior of certain students that, they ^ ^ 

had on the behavior of others. The students who failed to respond 
^ to ^ the d i f f erences that they .perce i ved i n cne'i r a1 ternat i ve 

schools or who failed to translate positive schOQ?l experiences 
into improved behavior appeared {9 be more burdened by non- 
scholastic problerfis than thei r classmates. Thei r maasured ^ 
psychological adjustment was poorer: some ' were markedly more 
anxious when- they entered the alternative program; some exhibit^ct 
greater depression at the end of the study when most were back in 
the conventional schools. The behavior • of these students was 
markedly worse^ than was expected from their reports of their 
experiences at school, while the behavior *of the more "bouyant" 
' students got much better. ♦ 

Cone I us i on 

^While the three- a I :er nat.i ve^school programs were not- found to 
*\ be reliably more effective than their conventional counterparts, 

the theory that implicates poor scholastic experienced" as a 
significant provocation to delinquency received substantial 
support in this study. For as respondents' assessments of their 
schools and of themse Wes^'as students became? mo'r;^ positive, their 
scholastic performance and their behavior imp(rbved / That key 
.element of the theory which was not confirmed by these data is 
that improved behavior would depend on increases in adolescents' 
self-esteem at unconsci^ous levels: for respondents' behavior 
" - improved, wi thout the mediation o.f fe'levated self-esteem. 

As the theory predicted, positive schojast i c' exper i ences made 
a difference in the behavji^or only., of those students whose 
del inquency. seemed effective in defending against negative affe\:t. 
The mort an^Sljs and depressed students' behavior did not improve 
as much, '(^esiffU own reports of' favorable relationships with 

their teaclT^/ and improved attitudes toward school. This raises 
the questi<v^* of whether school-based programs might better screen 
out manifestly depressed and anxious students because the programs, / 
are less I'kely to help them. Such screening would be advisable ' 
if anxiety and depression could be diagnosed accurately, but this 
icult under the best of c i rcums.tances ^and few school 
systems have the resources to cJo this welK -It seems wiser to us, 
therefore, to employ alternative scbpol programs in the diagnostic " . 
process: if certain students' behavior ^oes not improve despiite ^ / 
their greater sat i sf acti^on with the alternative program*, then a 
^ careful clinical assessment;^ of their af feet ive states and of their * 

living condi^ticns might suggest more critical points for 
intervention. 
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There are several lines of action-research suggested by our 
■findings. We- hope to be able to follow our respondents for 
several more years in order to determine whether the effects found 
at this point wMJ endure; and to see if perhaps the alternative 
scjiool experience will prove after all to make a marked difference 
in the , future. We also intend to try to replicate this study with 
othfer alte^rnative schools, hoping that the present findings will 
encourage participating educators to strengthen those elements of 
thei r prog.rams that these da^a suggest are the efYect i ve 
ingredients and thereby become rcl iab'ly^more effective than the 
conventional ^choo'ls whose programs they supplement. 

^ut of course producing statistically sig^nificant differences 
between "treatments", is only a tool of action-research, not its 
ultimate aim. The present findings' also offer guidance to 
conventional secb/idary school administrators 'that, will help to 
improve the educational process. While the constraints under 
which conventional ^junior and senior high schools operate large 
size, low teacher-student ra-tios, pressures to evaluate students 
impersonal ly and to socialize them , for a largely impersonal 
society, etc. — make it nearly impossible and. argua&ly, 
undesirable for them to adopt wholly the procedures of effective 
alternative schools, they may be able to alter their p'rogrgms to a 
degree and on occasion to accomodate the needs of those students 
who are , showing signs of failure and the negative behaviors 
consequent to failure, jt appears that there is much to be gained 
generally f rem . educat i ona 1 practices that- impress students with 
-their fairness ai1d flexibiiity; f rom ' curr i cUl a whose level and 
pace meet students aftheir current level of academic adjustment 
and achievement; and from teaching styles th^t convey a 'sense of 
personaf raring and support. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION: THE GUIDING THEORY 



This study was designed to address widespread and* growing 
concerns over the problems our schools — especially our secondary 
schools — are experiencing in maintaining order and imparting 
knowledge. One consequence of this concern was the establishment 
of a program within the National Institute of Education to study 
the conditions that make some schoolc less safe than others and to 
suggest ways of improving their safety. The Congressional ly 
mandated Safe Schools Study was the largest example of NIE's 
response (NIE. 1978). This study was another part of NIE's 
response to the problems of processes within schools which may 
impede or facilitate the schools' progress toward their goals. 

Our interest in the problem was both practical and 
theoretical. On the one hand, we wanted to bring social 
scientific theory and method to bear on the problem'. We knew from 
our own previous research and the work of others that secondary 
students differ widely in the degree to which they are alienated 
from school , disruptive, or *del inquent. The problems these 
students present are neither trivial - nor ephemeral . Their 
^ahavior can be dangerous and often seriously disrupts their 
classes and schools. Our theoretical interests concerned the 
causes of delinquent behavior. We had tested parts of the theory 
with some success. Because elements of the theory implicated the 
schools directly, the theory was immediately relevant to the 
practical problem. 

Our theory made us especially interested in some innovative 
programs with which :5ome school systems are adcressing the 
problem, programs that go under the generic name of al ternat ive 
school s . One 1 earns after only a brief scan of alternative 
schools that there are many different kinds of alternatives, with 
different philosophies, purposes and methods. They serve a 
variety of kinds- of students, not all of them by any means 
problematic. And, while some exist to address problems or 
deficiencies, others strive to open up new opportunities for their 
students. Alternative schools have been created for the gifted as 
weVl as the poor 'student, for the well-behaved as well as the 
disruptive. Some could be described as *'permi ss i ve" , others, as 
*'strict"; some concentrate on basic scholastic skills while others 
pursue special talents and interests; and so on. About all that 
alternative schools have in common is that their programs are 
somehow different from the curriculum followed by the large 
majority of the communities' students. 

We were specifically interested in those alternative schools 
designed to serve students identified as behavior problems in 
their conventional schools. These problems included chronic 
truancy, disruptive behavior, and seriobs delinquency. Among the 
many kinds of alternative schools can be found a substantial 
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' proport I on wi th this mission. Accurate figures are not available, 
but students of alternative education indicate that approximately 
a third of alternative programs are designed as responses^to these 
D'-oblems (s&e Arpove, 1978). Within these limits, however, there 
is still a wiae varie^ty of approaches: disciplinarian; "beck to 
basics"; detention; behavior modification; and others. 

Our immediate interest was even more narrow. It did not 
include just any alternative school designed "for troublesome or 
troubled students. Our theory directed us only to programs that 
displayed certa i n' character i st i cs which acc'^'-ding to the theory 
should make tnese alternative schools effective in reducing 
disruptive and del Tnquent behavior. We identified schools the 
requisite type and were fortunate in enlisting the participation 
of them and their school districts. ^ 

In brief then, this study was conaucted for both theoretical 
and practical purposes. These two purposes were closely related. 
The theoretical purpose was to test a portion of a theory about 
the schoo I -rel ated causes of delinquent behavior. The practical 
purpose was to determine whether a particular kind of alternative 
educational program is effective in reducing delinquent and 
disruptive behavior among especially delinquent and disruptive 
secondary school students. The theory and some empirical data 
supporting i t 1 ed us to a certain few alternative schools whose 
programs included features that hypothet i ca 1 1 y should make tKem 
effect i ve . 

A Partial Theory Of Delinquent Behavior 

To be clear about why we selected certain programs to study 
and why we asked the questions about them that we did, we now 
present the ^eory that guided our research. 

It was our hypothesis when we began this study that certain 
kinds of alternative schools would peduce the delinquent behavior 
o^ their students significantly, regardless of other influences in 
their lives. That hypothesis certainly makes a large claim for 
the effectiveness of schools, especially when one considers how 
other influences like families, peer groups and poverty have been 
theoretically identified as causes of delinquency. But our 
reading of the i • terature on delinquency and our own research have 
led us ;:o formulate a theory that assigns major influence to the 
schools. V/e are not alone in this belief. Short and Strodfbeck 
(1965) made this point in drawing implications from their study of 
D^er processes in delinquent behavior: 

"^"^e old message tha^ delinquency begins in the home is 
'^ore d ^avowed tna^ reaffirmed by our analysis.- Insofar 
as 'S '^resent, it emerges 'n a new form. We firmly 

De' eve noe^ cJ SDOSitions which are required by 

(jang T^err-.be^ ? n » p ar ^ in the interactions between the 
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lack of preDaraiion for school-type achievement in the 
home and the absence of access^^ to alternative 
adaptations to failure in the schoqls* 

\' 

r 

V^e hypothesized that schools may be regarded theoretically 
and practic^ally as an independent* determinant of youths' 
delinquency. We sought therefore to test our tl\eory of delinquent 
behavior with this study of certai'n alternative schools. We 
present here only that part of the theory that specifically 
concerns the schools* 



Our theory posits that delinquent behavior i 




against the external realities that threaten a young person's self 
esteem. Delinquent behavior is defensive in that it provides a 
way of avoiding, neutralizing, or coi'.iter act i ng situations which 
endanger self esteem and of engaging in experiences that promise a 
form of self enhancement. The theory assumes that a derogated 
self image is naturally aversive and that it will set in motion 
forces to dispel it. Delinquent behavior is interpreted as a 
manifestation of these forces. 

It is important to note that the theory as stated here 
primarily addresses the defense against the external threats which 
can arise from the performance, regulation and evaluation centered 
atmosphere of the traditional secondary school* Why th^ emphasis 
on the student role? No other role incumbent upon young people in 
our society is so fraught with failure as studenthood (Glasser, 
1969). To the extent that any role entv.*s clear and pressing 
standards of achievement', it creates the conditions for :>uwCC5s 
and failure. Achievement stands at the core of the stuat-ni- role* 
Constant testi ng, gradi ng, and rank ing ar^ i ndi c?ti ve of ^-he 
salience of striving and of^the built-in necessity of M least' 
relative failure. Experiences of sjjccess and failure pervade 
scholastic life, especially at the secondary school level* In no 
other setting — at home, on the job, among friends — are the 
standards of achievement so clear and the means to attain them so 
narrow. The only adolescent role comparable in this respect 'to 
being a student is being an athlete; and today, the athlete role 
during adolescence is so closely tied to the schools as an 
institution that it may be said to be a role within it (Coleman, 
1961), 

Note that we have not made a distinction between the sexes. 
The theory is intended to apply to adolescent boys as well as to 
adolescent girls* "We have used the masculine gender in this 
report for convenience; it should be considered to be a neutral, 
general usage. 

A 

Provocation and Control * - • 

Two terms central to- the theory are provocations and 
controls* 




.By provocation we mean the experiences that motivate a person 
to be disruptive and delinquent. ^ ^ 

By control s we mean the<^ qoa]s and values that constrain a 
person from being disruptive and delinquent. 

Provocation . The theory of delinquent behavior as a defense 
is linked to the concept of the schools as an institution through 
the hypothesis that a major provocation for delinquent behavior is 
incompetence in the role of student. The youth falls short of his 
aspirations for scholastic achievement. Furthermore, he is likely 
to experience few if any other successes in school. He is not 
^part i c'ular I y popular or \wel 1 -known among c lassmates. He is 
unlikely to have many close friends at school and if he does, hel 
is still i sol a ted from the status structures of the school' 
regardless of his peer relations. He does not excel in any 
extracurricular activities and he. has no special interest or hobby 
ip school at which he can demonstrate particular competence. The 
consequence of these experiences is a derogated self image, a 
f eel i ng that one is not wAr th much and will not ever be . 
Delinquent beh3vior, particuNlar ly disruptive behavior in school, 
is a defense against self derogation. 

Such disruptive behavior consists -of attacks on school 
property and personnel, including fellow students; theft; dealing 
in drugs; noisy, distracting and insubordinate behavior; violation 
of rules, such as smoking and movement .within the school; and 
truancy. Disruptive behavior in school is espec i a 1 1 yappropr i ate 
as a way of coping with low self esteem for several reasons. 
First, since the derogation is generated by scholastic 
experiences, the behavior occurs at the time and in the place 
where the pain is felt. Second, 'the appreciative audi'ehce that 
enhances its effectiveness as a coping mechanism is more readily 
found at school than elsewhere. This point deeerv^s-^-^^some 
elaboration. .^^-^-^ 

Disruptive, delinquent behavior' is conceTv^d to be' a publi.c 
performance a mode of self presentatl^pn. It is hypothesi2ed 

that such behavior is motivated by a desire to^ enhance the self-by 
the approval of others. Disruptive behavior leads fairy easily to 
self aggrandizement since it is not difficult to\accompl i sh if one 
"has guts" (that is, if one is suf f i c i ent I y \ provoked) . In 
addition, the schopl creates a ready audience, of peers with 
similar problems, who will not only observe and applaud but will 
often participate as well.. And typically there is an undercurrent 
of adolescent negativity toward school even among those who would 
not behave badly themselves. This conjunction , of elements at 
school makes it a likely stage for a disruptive, self aggrandizing 
performance. • 

A third reason for coping by means of disrup,tive and 
^delinquent behavior lies in the message it conveys^- While 
functioning as a performance, the behavior is also a declaration 
of revolt against the criteria by which the person has come to 
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regard himself as a failure. It defies the exercise .of authority 

o\er both deportment and standards for scholastic achievement, 

devalues ther deva 1 uat i o'ns , and rejects the devaluators (Cohen, 

. 1955). ^ 
♦ 

Control . Not every youth who is failing as a student finds 
v--<ii sruptive delinquent behavior an appropriate way to rescue self 
esteem. The element of control, must be taken into account. Some 
youngsters are closely attached to people who would disapprove of 
such behavior., so much so tha*" the approbation of disruption by a 
peer audience is offset. Where there are warm parent-adolescent 
relati onshi ps that might be ruptured, where there is love that 
might be withdrawn, where there are affectional, material, or 
other resources that might be withheld, disruptive behav i or , bears 
more costs than benefits and therefore is not displayed. 

When strong controls effectively counter strong provocations 
to be disruptive, tHen delinquency will not be a strong defense 
against a der<i.ga.ted self image. Unable to cope by^ engaging i,n 
disruptive and delinquent behavior, a youth may feel great anxiety 
or may take flight, from reality, depending on his*t)ther coping 
^ skills and the other, forces in his life. That is, alternatives to 
dfisruptive and delinquent behavior may be various forjns of mental 
i 1 Iness. Thus, the theory generates a -shypothesis that the 
intensity (frequency and seriousness) of delinquent behavior will 
vary inversely with symptoms *of mental illness, particularly 
pervasive anxiety among youth who experience role inadequacy ^^ch 
asscholasticfailure. 

Delinquent Behavior and Official Delinquency 

The theory is meant to explain del i nquent behav i or , defined 
"as the del iberate , commission by a juvenile of an a^t known to 
, violate the juvenile code and, if apprehended, result in Judicial 
response. Several implications of this definition should be made 
expl i c i t F i rst', it i s psycholoqica 1 def i ni t ion in the sense 
that it defines delinquent behavior from the point of view of the 
behaver. Note that the behavior qualifies as delinquent only if 
it is *'de] iberate" — intended and- that the individuals "know" 
that . it is in violation of the law. So, accidental and unwitting 
violations of a juvenile code do not qjalify as delinquent 
behavior. For example, if a youth accidentally breaks a window, 
he or she is not a vandal. Although legal authorities may regard 
.accidental or unwitting acts differently, our definition is 
designed to advance our understanding of individual behavior. As 
'such, it may in some lead in directions different from those 
chosen by the administrators of justice. 

The definition is psychological in still another respect. It 
specifies that the actor not only be aware of the violative nature 
of his act but also anticipate an institutional — "judicial" 
response if he is caught, , There are juvenile offenses whose 
commi ss ion is a 1 most uni versal 1 y i gnored by the author i t i es . 
V/hile it is typically against the law throughout the United States 
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for minors^ to buy, possess, or use tobacco, minors are almost 
never detained or even warned about such behavior even when it 
comes to the attention of the police. Thus a judgment that 
behavior is delinquent takes into consideration not only the law 
but also its enforcement. 

It should be clear that this definition of delinquent 
behavior does, not ignore the law. It is a social psychological 
definition in the sense 'that it takes ^n individual's 
understanding of social norm^ into account, a/ act is delinquent 
even if the actor does not think it Ts wrong, so long a$ he knows 
it is against the law. Some young people believe th'at marijuana 
ought to be decriminalized. They regard it as unjust that using 
it makes tthem liable to 'legal sanction. Buts since they l?now that 
^hey are .liable, their smoking is by definition delinquent. It 
may be that behaviors whicjVviolate laws believed • to be unjust 
have different causes thrn other violations and are committed by^ 
different people and under different circumstances. If that were 
so, then perhaps we would need to change our definition to take 
this distinction into account. At . present however, we do not 
believe it is necessary to do so: The correlates of marijuana 
usage, the clearest contemporary instance of controversial law, 
are pretty much the same as the^ correlates of consensual ly 
delinquent behavior, and they tend to be done by the same youth 
(Gold & Reimer, 1975) . 

• 

It is important to recognize the distinction between 
delinquent behavior, as defined above, and of f ici al del i nquency . 
Delinquent behavior refei;s to the actual incidence of delinquent 
acts in a given population (subject to the condi tions- just noted). 
Official delinquency refers to tha^J small subset of delinquent' 
behaviors 'whose 'perpetrators 'are^ apprehended by the police and 
recorded in the ^ juvenile justice system's records. ^We are 
reporting a stgdy of how certain kinds of schools might reduce 
delinquent behavior,. Official delinquency reflects not only the 
behavior of youth but also the behavior of the poli« and others 
in the juvenile justice system ' the people who^reate the 
records. 

Because there is only a smal l.^elationship between delinquent 
behavior and official del i^nquency, schoois might affect the former 
and not the latter. Indeed, it is altogether possible that 
schools could'have opposite effects on them: an alternative 
school might reduce its students' delinquent behavior markedly' 
However, students might be stigmati^zed for attending "a special 
school for delinquents" by the police or the juvenile authorities. 
Because of that, or because of their possible prior r<Jtords, the 
youths may mofe likely be named official delinquents when they are 
caught at jj^Stively minor offenses. More likely than this is 
that an ^^Jternative school program would affect its students' 
del i nquent D^^vior and have no noticeable affect on their 
official delinquS^cy because the official record is an insensitive 
gauge of del i nquen? behavior . The chances of getting qaught for a 
chargeable offense are about three times in a hundred. Two out of 
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three of the most .delinquent 20 percent of American adolescents 
hr.ve no official records at al I • (Wi 1 1 iams Gold, 1972). It Is not 
the case that the official records mark the rise and fall of 
delinquent behavior iri a community or for ^individual youth with 
any precision. 

This distinction between del i nquent ^ behavior and official 
delinquent is important to keep in mind here, H)ecause while we 
collected the official records of the youth who participated in 
our study, we did not rely on them as a principal i nd^ of the 
effects of the alternative schools on delinquent behavior. We 
'will Jater describe what we regard as super i(or ways to measure 
this* Meanwhile, we will use the terms . del i nquent behavior and 
del inquency interchangeably, as we have defined the former, and 
refer to official del inquency when we mean the records of the 
juvenile justice system. { 

t 

A Promising Educational Program ^ 

Our theory of the etioTogy of delinquent behavlir prompted 
our^ interest in certain alternative schools. We hypothesized that 
there are two essential ingredients of alternative education that 
would determine its success at reducing disruptive and delinquent 
behavior: a significant increase in the V^opoVtion of a ybuth*'s 
successful — versus unsuccessful — experiences, and a warm 
accepting relationship* withr one or more adults. Both of these 
pointed to the need for an individualized program. 

We hypothesized that an effective alternative program tailors 
the educationral process to the student in several ways. First, 
the educational materials and* tasks are appropriate to the 
student's present le\/el of^skills. .Second, their cont-snt appeals 
to the student's own interests. Third, the>student .s allowed to 
master them at his own pace. And fdbrth, evaluation is -based on 
individual progress. Cpmparisons are made with the student ' s .own 
previous performance, not with norms for age or grade. 

Also characteristic of the alternative programs of* interest 
was the suspension of the social norms that typ i cal I y govern 
teacher-student role relationshi ps. In their place are more 
informal, more interpersonal relations. The differences between 
role relationships and interpersonal relations have to do with 
their affective components and with the involvement of whole 
personalities in the relationship. Ordinzrily, secondary school 
teachers are eng^n^pag^d to assume a rdCitine pleasantness toward 
their students tl(at, in effect, amounts to affective neutrality. 
In the interests of fairness, teacher-student relationships are 
relatively constant from one student to Another. Neither teachers 
nor students are Supposed to take one another's pecul i ar i t i es *i nto 
account; rather, peculiarities must be submerged in the enactment 
of formal roles. I nter persona 1 relat ions, i n contrast, are 
affectively loaded and" participaYits demonstrate^ their changing 




feelings toward one another. Each takes into account the other's 
Individuality in their i -^teract i ons , rather than hd^ding the other 
strictly to the rules of a formal relationship. 

We hypothesized that in "effective alternative programs, 
^ teachers wc^uld help create t ur.ique. relationship wi th each 
student. These relationships v/ould be infused with a genuine* 
liking and acceptance of the student but, on the other hand, would 
not conceal disapproval fof some kifds behavior. 

By providing successful experiences and thus reducing the 
provocation of school failure, -) program can break th^e etiological 
chain that is identified in the partial theory of delinquent 
behavior. The warm, accepting relationship with teachers also 
enhances the student's self Image. Furthermore, this kind of 
relationship is conducive to the formation of social bonds that 
strengthen the individual'^ controls over his behavior. 

Such programs have already evolved, independently of any 
explicit theory. , Anderson (1973) has shown that high schools in 
which students' describe 1 ess' exeKc i se t)f bur-eaucratic authority 
and more informal, personal relationships vllth their teachers also 
create less student alienation from the school. One finds, in 
descriptions of alternative school programs for delinquent youths, 
Wphasi s on i ndi vidua 1 i zed curr icula, upgraded c lass rooms, 
p.ersonal evaluation, and warm. tea9her- student relationships . A 
recent reoort on the Woodward Day Scrool in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, is typical: 

... other programs [for aggress and other emotionally, 
disturbed children in the Worcester school system have] 
adopted many of the Wobdward Day School features: a 
controlled small envi ronnment , location outside of public 
school walls, i'ndividual i^zed attention, acceptance of ^ 
^deviant behavior, and an emphasis on improving -the. 
students' self image (Kennedy et al., 1976). 

• 

Swidler describes two alternative high schools in Berkeley, 
California, in similar terms: 

. Group High and Ethnic High avoided teaching students 
about ach ievement% about success and faifure. They 
concentrated instead- on teaching students self 
confidence and self respect.' The first element in 
increasing student5^^\.sel f confidence was reducing the 
inequality of status between teachers and students. 
Casual, friendly r$lat»ons betv/een teachers an*^ students 
lessened students' f ear , and made the teachers seem 
approachable, noni ntimidat i ng f r iends . Students felt 
important prec i se 1 y because , as onc'student put it, "The 
teachers were really friends with stutients." A second 
way to avoid evaluating students, and to build self 
confidence, ts to construct * assignments with few 
possibilities .for ^ a i 1 ure . . . [At Group High] students 

I 



were praised and rewardeS' fii sharing their •ideas wi^th 
the group; not for having the right answers. Indeed, 
right or wrong answers,* correct or incorrect facts and 
ideas, were subordinated to psychological and socio- 
emotional considerations. Students were not judged; 
they ^ wer>e encouraged to develop their individual 
potential CSwid^er, 1976) • 

But in these alternative programs » as in other ^ffjorts 'to reduce^ 
delinquency, data are rarej;^^ collected to rest either the 
effectiveness of the programs pr their theoretical assump-tions. 
One. has to glean^^ hints from the empirical literature on Kow 
separate components' of the program might 'work if they were 
integrated. 

Two studies are relevant here. In one, Massimo provided 
individual ized counsel i ng services to ten disruptive and 
delinquent boys including the two components hypothesized to be 
present in an effecwive alternative school program; an» increased 
ratio of success to fai lure experiences, and warm relationslii ps 
with nbrm-abiding adults (Massimo S Shore, 1969) • Massimo »made 
particular efforts to .ensure" that his clients were adequately 
prepared ior the jobs they too\, that they received guidance and 
assistance jn keeping thcjr jobs, and that ^remedi al education was 

' tai lored^j^^ch boy's needs. Furthermore, personal ^lupport was 
availabl^^t all "times," day or night, and Mass imo maintai ned a 
flexible approach jn his dealings with the boys, "It should be 
emphasized that while this was not a school j^r'ogram, it suggests 

•elements of effective teacher beh^avior- 

More pertinent perhaps is the Quincy^* ft 1 inois, alternative 
school program described by Bowman (1959)- Sixty eighth graders 
who were performing poorly at their schoolwork were ^elected for 
study. Most of them were discipline problems at school and ^1 
percent had police or court records.. Three groups of twenty 
youngsters each were defined randomly, two of these groups 
jDecoming special classes, the third continuing in- the conventional 
junior high schoo) program. The special classes differed in 
severaT' ways from the traditionaj program. The students spent a 
larger share of their school, day with one teacher who had 
voltJnteered to lead the class, who knew the students well, and who 
was sympathetic toward them. The chi Idren were *not pushed to 
achieve; the pace was slow, tailored tx) their current levels of 
functioning. 

The TFT^rtc of the teachers Were aimed at mj^king school 
a pleasant experience; helping pupils learn the basic 
skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic; helping them 
learn the prac^tical things they would use in their daily 
live's; and providing .experiences in which they could 
find some success • (Bov«^*an', 1959)- 

Clearly i t was the intent of the program to maximize success 
experiences and provide'warm teacher-student relationships. 
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The effects of the* special cj,bsses were mixed but promising. 
The students in the alternative program showed neither more nor 
less gain/n achievement scores than did the randomized^ controls.^ 
, * attitudes toward schpol -improved along with, their 

attendance, relative to the controls. About ,two years a^ter ihe 
program began. offi.cia» delinquency records were checked again; 
^ these revealed that^the students in the alternative program had 
had fewer contacts wi tn the police and that the offenses for which 
they were a^Dprehended had L^ecome less serious- The control group 
was exhibiting the opposite trend. It is not clear from the 
published reports just what produced the positive changes. It ' 
appears not to have been real advances' in scholastic abilities, 
alt^hough it seeras likely that the students' fel t that they were 
• making better progress, which psychologically may be more crucial 
than the objective- fact. N It also seems likely that social bonds 
with thei r teachers grew stronger and were thus able to provi.de 
some constrai n.t ^gainsj: antisocial behavior. 

The importarKre of warm interpersonal relations' with a 
socializing adult in the effective treatment of delinquents is 
^ underlined in a study hy Persons and Pepinsky (1966), Eighty-two 
> boys incarcerated in a state reformatory were s'ilect^d ' as 
appropriate for* a "combination of group and individual 
psychotherapy. Half of them were randomly ass i gned* to ' the 
treatment group. The authors write that^ 

One of the major objectives of every therapist 'was to 
. encourage jn each boy the development of warm, 
interperrsonal relationships, both with the therapist and 
with the other boys in his* group (Persons £ Pepinsky, 
1966) . 

. \ . 

One of the mo^e immediate effec'ts of the therapeutic program 
was to raise theT level of participants' scholastic performance in 
the refcrmalory school. Significantly more partic[pants than 
controls made the scholastic honor roll. Another effect was 
improvement in the participants' behavior 'so that fewer of them 
were reported to be disciplinary problems and more were granted 
passes that permitted greater freedom at 'the institution (Persons, 
1966). Yet one might be skeptical about measures of effectiveness- 
taken within the i qst i tut i on where personnel who make* decisions 
are also aware- of who y s receiving treatment and who is not.' More 
impressive are the differential records compiled by the randomized 
groups after they were released. After the same amount of time on 
^ ^ the .outside. 61 percent of the controls were rei nst i tut iona I i zed' 

for delinquents behavior comp'ared with 32 percent of those treated. 

It IS p'ausible that any "special effort would have some 
beneficial effect a phenomenon well known in social science and 
medicine. One explanation for this effect is that special efforts 
^signal to the recipients that others care about their welfare, and 
I this makes them feel. better, work harder, and soon. A'ctually,- 
thts-effect docs not confadict the theory presentea here inasmuch 
as we hypothesized i^at a pr ime ingredi ent of effective 
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alternative scho9ls is a demonstration on the part of teachers 
t^at they care p|rticu1arly for their students. It should 
noted that we hypothesize a pirticular so\i of caring :^i 11 be 
effective one that- mi nimizes formal rofe relationships between 
teachers and students and we propose that at least perceived 
scholastic improvement is important too. 



The literature d'elinq'uency treatment programs shows quite 
cleaTHy that m^ny specif efforts'have failed to make noticeable 
differences. Different kinds of- programs ha\(e been systematically 
evaluated — volunteer probation officers, various fbrnis of group 
• therapy, tutoring and behavior modification to n'ame a few and 
they have not seemed to work (pold & ?etronio, 198O) • E^peciaUy 
relevant here is that one c'arefully researched alternative school 
^program was not demonstrably effective.. Reckless and^ Dinitz' 
^(1972) observed a program designed for 7th grade boy^ who wire 
nomir\ated by their 6th grade teachers as likely or possibly to get 
into difficulty with the law. Over the course of . three successive 
years, 632 suc»/ boys were -assigned to se 1 f 'conta i ned classrooms of 
25 to 30 boys each, taught by selected and especially' trained 
teachers. The classes met for three consecutive hours each school 
day and the students attended regular classes the rest of the day. 
The program differed from the conventional curriculum in sev^eral 
rfespects,^ The main thruif cons 1 sted of "role mode^*'' lessons in 
which positive behaviors in a wide variety of settings were 
pcsented. discussed, and practiced. Other' features > i ncluded: 



special efforts to 



mprove the students' reading skills; the main 



disciplinary action was, to send a student out of the room but not 

to the principal's office; the, parents of students enrolled in the 

third year of. the project were visited by the teachers; and the 
classes were composed of boys only. 

The effectiveness of this program . was', assessed mainly by 
comparing th^ boys, in the alternative program with a set of boys 
who were also nomioated by the teachers as likely pr possibly to 
get into di f f icul ty ' wi th the J aw but were randoml y selected to 
remain entirely in conventional classes ' instead," Reckless and 
Oinitz summarize the findings "thus; ' 

On none of the outcome variables were the experimental 
subjects signi f icantly different from- the controls. 
^This was especially and. most painfully evident in the 
^ school -performance and police-contact data," There were 
no significant d i f f erences in the. number of boys , who 
experienced contact with the police, *^the frequency of 
such^ contact, or the* seriousness of [self reported 
delinquent] behavior. In regard to wie school data, the 
dropout rate, attendance, grades, and schoc^l -achi evement 
level s ,, .y,ere very much aiike (p^isij . • ^ 



This si^ary. was true both* for data col lected at the end 
boys' rth-grade experience and three years later.' 
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Apparently this al'ternative school prog-am did noC work. 
But, as wp ' observed near the beginnin'g this introduction, 
alternative schools arc hot alTthe same and one should not expect 
the same results from them. * it doc^ not seem from Reckless and 
OinTtz s rt^port that the Columbiis, Ohio, programs that were 
ob.served" put into operation the psychological processes 'that we 
have hypothesized wquH make . an alternative scfiool program 
effective. The boys' att^ zuies -toward their teachers deteriorated 
over the , school .year, fequaUy so aioong the alternative and 
conventional school students. It is notable tftat the reading 
skills of the alternative school students improved significantly 
compared to the controls; and that this Improvement ^was reflected 
in a marked increase in these boys' confidence in their capacity 
^to learn^ But the conventional boys also gained some confidence 
ove*- the^ year in their capacity to learn, so that progress on 
this scor^ did not differentiate the "wo groups reliably. It 
seems to- us that the emphasis given in the alternative program to 
a fairly fixed curr IculiJ/n, frequent examination, and discipline by 
isola'ticn probably worked against ac^eving warm, teacher-student 
relationships * or a d i-s t i net ive* advantage over\ cpnvent ional 
programs in raising Che /confidence of the students in their 
schblastic potential. 

It remained to be *.seen whether other alternative school 
nrograms that aimed to maximize the strength of certain 
psychological processes could actually put those processes to work 
and; if they did, could be effective in raising the self esteem of 
their students and. risducing. their delinquent ind disruptive 
-behavior. This repor/ reviews literature relevant to the theory, 
describes the programs' that we .found; how we went about^ testing, 
the hypothesis derived from the theory; and whether and under what 
conditions the programs were effective. 



CHAPTER 2 

SUPPORT IN THE LiTERATURE FOR THE THEORETICAL MODEL 



Evidence that gives credence to the theoretical model can be 
found scattered in the social science literature. No one study 
provides data on all the hypothetical links. So must draw upon 
the literature piecemeal, as it, casts some light on one 
hypothetical link 'or another or as it demonstrates the effect of 
one or another component of an alternative school program. 

Scho'lastic Achievement and Self Esteem 

Research findings leave little doubt that better students 
tend to have higher self esteem. Studies using a variety of 
measures of* both scholastic competence and self esteem have 
demonstrated this relationship. 

Bachman (1970) employed a combination of items from 
batteries developed by Rosenberg (1965) and by Cobb, Brooks, Kasl 
and Connelly (I966) to measure the self esteem of a representative 
sample of tenth-grade American boys. The self esteem scale is a 
transparent measure — almost all respondents would realize its 
intent — and includes items such as "I take a positive attitude 
toward myself," "I feel I' do not have much to be proud of," and "I 
am a useful guy to have around." Boys* responses correlated «= 
•23, £ < .01) with their reports of recent school grades. 

Prendergast and Binder (1975) administered the Tennessee 
Self Concept Scale and ^the Rosenberg Self Esteem Scale to 366 
urban ninth graders and correlated their scores with measures of 
scholastic proficiency obtained from the Houghton Mifflin Test, of 
Academic Progress. Self esteem as measured by the Tennessee Self 
Concept Scale was unusually well correlated with reading 
proficiency (.98), and it related moderatel y wel 1 (.32) with math 
proficiency. The Rosenberg Self Esteem score was correlated with 
reading and math scores at .35-and .57f respectively. 

Epps (1969) measured scholastic achievement and self esteem 
among black, students in eight urban high schools. Rosenberg's 
index of self esteem was correlated with the students' total 
scores on the Schooj and College Abilities Test (SCAT) in the four 
northern high schools, on the Otis IQ Test in the four southern 
high schools, and with their grades in all the schools. The 
correlation vith self esteem was nearly the same for test scores 
and for grades (£ «= .2^ and r ■ .25, respectively). 

Studies of upper elementary school pupils, * which correlated 
tne California Achievement Test with the Tennessee Self Concept 
.Scale (Williams and Cole, I968) , with Bills' Index of Adjustment, 
(Bledsoe, ^ I96M , or with an adaptation of the Stephenson Q-sort 
technique, (Bennett, unpublished) all yielded positive 
correlations between self esteem and scholastic achievement. 
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Data from the National Survey oi Youth of 1972 demonstrate 
the relationship between scholastic achievement and self esteem in 
a way particularly relevant to the present study. The measure of 
self esteem is a projective one created by Ziller, Henderson and 
their CO' leagues (See Wylie. igyi*) and was employed to try to 
assess unconscious facets of adolescents' evaluations of 
themselves. The measure is described in detail later for we 
employed it in this study as well. Suffice it to report here that 
among a representative sample of American boys and girls I5- to 
l8-years old, there is a low but statistically reliable positive 
correlation between the youths' projected (unconscious) self 
esteem and their grade point averages (rhos=.12 to . li*, p < .05). 
Tf^js was not the case among ll- to li^-year olds. 

Scholastic Achievement and Disruptive Behavior 

One must be aware of the inadequacy of most of the data on 
the relationship between scholastic achievement and disruptive, 
delinauent behavior. Research on delinquency, in the past and, 
for the mos: part, today as well, has relied on official records 
of apprehended, adjudicated and sometimes incarcerated youths for 
indirect measures of the degree of delinquent behavior. But a 
relationship of official delinquency to scholastic achievement is 
built into the data by the process of creating the records, for it 
is more Mkely that an apprehended youth will acquire a record if 
an .nquiry determines that he is doing poorly in school. Whether 
t'^e actual commission of delinquent acts is related to scholastic 
achievement cannot, therefore, be conclusively demonstrated by 
off.cial oata. For this reason, we will review here studies that 
f^eas^re delinquent behavior by means of unofficial observation and 
se'^ "eports. 

Feldhusen, Thurston, and Benning (1971) had third and 
s xr^ g-ade teachers rn a semirural Wisconsin county nominate two 
coys and two girls in their classes who demonstrated exemplary 
beh^v.or (e.g., "industrious," "productive") and an equal number 
who characteristically displayed disruptive behavior (e.g., 
d s'uDts class, "bullies others," "tardy or absent without 
excuse";. A sample of 256 boys and girls was then randomly 
se ectea from each category for intensive study. The researchers 
'Ounc that disruptive pupils scored significantly lower in the 
-eadi-yp and arithmetic sections of the Sequential Tests of 
E:;uc3: on Progress (STEP) than did the "good citizens," and that 
:ne di^^ference between categories of nominees was greater at the 
s xtn grade than at the third grade level. Follow up studies five 
ana esg^t vears later by the same authors showed that the 
a * a-e-ce scholastic achievement persisted through high 

-^r.e-g asked seventh and eight grade teachers to' identify 
Do/s .n their classes who (I) "contributed most to the 
.>c.. V of the classroofP group by their outstanding efforts, 
eK'_ -ocperat :on. demonstration of ) eaaer sh i p ab i I i t i es . and 

^e-e-i a arouno willingness to help/' or (2) "cdntributed most 
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to the disunity or conflict present in the classroom through 
disobedience,^ lack of effort, and general nonconformity to school 
and classroom expectations.'' Teachers' nominations were checked 
with principals, vice-principals, office staff, and school records 
to assemble two categories of students who were clearly quite 
different in their reputations. Then students* STEP scores for 
reading, writing, and arithmetic were compared, and. the disruptive 
boys' achievement was found to be markedly lower < .001). This 
was true among sons of both white-collar and blue-collar workers. 



In sum, then, many studies employing different measures have 
established a correlation between disruptive or delinquent 
behavior and scholastic achievement. Of course, correlation is 
not causation; the relationship supports but does not confirm the 
hypothesis of a causal link between the two. 

Phillips and Kelly (1979) have argued however that other data* 
support the hypothesis that scholastic failure leads to 
delinquency rather than two alternative hypotheses: that 
delinquency leads to scholastic failure or that both delinquency 
and 'scholast i c failure are correlated because they are each 
related to some third factor. 

If school failure is indeed a cause of delinquency** 
Phillips and Kelly have asserted, '*then any reduction in 
school failure (including leaving school, which would 
eliminate it) should produce a reduction in delinquent 
behavior among those individuals who leave. On the 
other hand, if del i nquency somehow produces school 
failure..., leaving school should not affect delinquency 
(p. 199). 

They then cite studies reported by Elliott (1966) and Elliott and 
Voss (197^ both of which demonstrate that boys' delinquent 
behavior declined after they dropped out of school. In some 
respects, these data are strong support, because we might have 
, expected that school dropouts would become more delinquent. For 
one thing, social control theory would predict that the severance 
of bonds to a socializing social institution would weaken social 
control and increase delinquent behavior. Second, the proverb 
that '*the Devil finds work for idle hands*' implies that school 
dropouts would have lots more time to be delinquent — and they 
are also under less adult surveillance. Of course, if school 
dropouts shortly find jobs and keep them, then these effects of 
dropping out would be ameliorated. As far as we know, the studies 
of the relationships between delinquency and dropping out have not 
taken subsequent employment into account. In any case, Elliott 
and Voss find, on the basis of their longitudinal study, that 
scholastic failure precedes delinquency and that its instigation 
is reduced when youths drop out of school. The researchers 
conclude that scholastic failure seems to provoke delinquent 
behavior, not so mOch because of its long range implications for 
success in our society but rather because of the current distress 
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that it arouses. They write, ''[W]e view delinquent behavior as a 
way of copring with social stigma and loss of self esteem 
associated with Tailure,./' (p, 20^*) • 

The idea that scholastic failure causes disruptive and 
delinquent behavior would be more certainly- confirmed by an 
experiment in which scholastic achievement is raised and 
disruptive, delinquent behavior subsequently declines. 



SeTf Esteem and Delinquent Behavior . 

In a previous study, we made a distinction in the concept of 
self esteem that is especially relevant to the concept of 
delinquency as a psychological defense (Gold & Mann, 1972)% 
Measures were taken of both conscious and unconscious levels of 
sel f esteem, Consc i ous sel f esteem was measured by the 
discrepancy between actual self description versus ide^al self 
discrepancy: Each subject rated fourteen bipolaf items (e.g., 
"slow-quick," "tough-mild," "smooth-rough") on a seven-poitit scale 
for both "myself" and "myself as I wc«jld like to be, now." The 
discrepancy scoros between identical items under the two different 
headings were summed; without regard to their direction. A high 
sum and thus a large discrjapancy was taken as indicative of low 
conscious self esteem. To measure self esteem at a relatively 
unconscious level, each respondent was presented with a vertical 
array of eight circles and i nstructed to write "me" in the circle 
in which he felt he belonged; the respondent'* s unconscious self 
esteem was determined by the circle in which he wrote "me," the 
topmost^circle representing the highest self esteem (Gold & Mann, 
1972). 

Among eighth grade boys from a lower class, rural Michigan 
junior high school, no significant difference in conscious self 
esteem was found between highty delinquent high achievers and 
highly delinquent low achievers, although there was a difference 
(2 < .10) between hTgh achievers and low achievers among boys who 
were not highly delinquent. But the lew achievers who were highly 
' [^^.V^'^^ regi stered the lowest unconscious sel f esteem, 
significantly different from that of the ohigh achievers (£ < 
.002). These data were interpreted to mean' that delinquent 
behavior served a defensive function, elevati ng the boys ' 
conscious but not their unconscious level of self esteem. 

Mann (I n press) has r ep 1 i ca ted this f i nd i ng among 
fifteen- through eighteen-year-old boys representative of all the 
boys in that age group residing in the contiguous forty-eight 
states. . Fifteen to eighteen*year-old boys whose unconscious self 
esteein was markedly !ower than their conscious self esteem also 
confessed to significantly more delinquent acts than did other 
boys. This was not true however among younger adolescent boys. 
Similar resu.ts with the same measures have been obtained by 
Berman (1976) and by Miller (198O) . 
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The study by Massimo and Shore, previously mentioned, points 
to the causal relationship betw'^en self elteem and delinquent' 
behavior (Massimo 6 Shore, 1963) • Twenty fifteen- to seventeen- 
year-old boys were identified by their histories of antisocial 
behavior, repeated truancy, chronic probjems-of school adjus^tment, 
failing grades; aggressive acts, and reputations with attendance 
officers, courts, or police; and they were at the point of leaving 
school, voluntarily or involuntarily.^ Ten boys were, scTccted at 
random from these twenty and offered the services of a clinician 
from--the-dudge-Baker"Ghi-lxhGu t dance -CI inic, primarily to help them 
find employment. They received, comprehensive services for ten 
months, while the other ten boys did not. At the end of that 
time, only three of 'ttic ten boys in treatment had been placed on 
juvenile probation, compared with seven of the control group < 
.10)- ' 

^ •» ^ 

To measure self esteem in this study, a clinical psychologist 
rated pairs* of stories elicited by Thematic Apperception Test 
cards. Five stories were told at the beginning and, -five at the 
end of treatment. The ratings were done in a triple-blind design, 
the rater not knowing which;, story was the first one of a pair, 
which boys' told which pairs of stories, or which pairs were told 
by the, same person. Improvement, i n self esteem was observed more 
frequently among the boys in treatment than among the untreated 
group (£ < *01) . Its causal relationship tb changes in delinquent 
behavior is suggested by the. authors: *'The results indicate that 
the first area of change is in attitude toward self" (Massimo 
Shore, 1963) • It is also notable that the Mciropol itan 
Achievement Test scores of the boys in treatment imprbvcd' in 
reading, vocabulary, and ^ arithmetic, while the scores of the 
control boys declined, (£ < .01). This occurred even though no 
special attempt was made to get the boys' in treatment back into 
school or to tutor them. 

A follow-up study testified to the importance of self esteem 
in the change process: 

Of great interest is that compar i rf^n.of the follow-up ^ 
stori.cs with those g^Lven immediately after treatment 
indicated the same course of i:hange as. in the before and 
after treatment comparisons^**. That is, self image 
changed most, control of aggresi^Moh. n^ext, «-and attitude 
toward authority least. No bby,...^ showed a change in 
control of aggression who had nof jf^if-s.^^^ in self 

image, and no changes were shown in' attitude toward 
author i ty >unless there were changes fn the other two 
areas (Shore & Massimo, 1966}. 

. Kaplan has reported .a predictive study that also causally 
links low self esteem to delinquent and disruptive behavior (1975) 
Over i*,000 junior high school stuclents-^ were ; asked on a 
questionnaire about their attitudes t^jward themselves (e.g, "On 
the whole, I am satisfied with mysel^f" and "I feel I do not have 
much to be proud of") and about their deviant behavior in the 
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. previous year (e.-g., "Sold narcotic drugs," "Cheated on iexams") . 
These .data were collected twice, about a year- apart. For\each of 
the- twenty-two deviant acts in the questionnaire, Kaplan 
Identified those'- students who had denied ever doing that act up to 
the first administration; he divided these students into those who 
had' reported high, medium, and low s«lf esteem. Then he compared 
their later reports of deviant acts. As hypothesized, for «ach of 
the twenty-two acts,- more of thosewho had given evidence of low 
self esteem at the start of the year reported having aommi tted , the 

-act during the ensuing year than did those who had indicated high 
self esteem. 

• I 

Rosenberg and Rosenberg (1978) also testepi the sequential 
relationship between self esteem and delinquent behavior, using 
the longitudinal data collected by Bachman et aK (1972) ♦ They 
found that: * 

• ••[T]he . weight of evidence is in the direction of 
Kaplan's -speculations. For the sample as a whoJe,. and 
for the 1 ower and hi gher soc i oeconom i c c 1 asses 
separately,, the analysis of cross-lagged, panel 
correlations suggests that self esteem has a stronger 
effect on delinquency than delinquency' has on, sel/ 
esteem. And this is especially true ii the lower class 
where the soc i a 1 suppor t for such ac t i v i ty may be 
stronger and the social condemnation weaker* For the 
same reason, delinquency appears to damage the self 
esteem of the higher SES youngsters more than of the 
lower SES boys (p, 285) . 

Finally, with a still different measures and research 
strategy, Aronson and Mettee demonstrated how low self esteem can 
generate: delinquency (Aronson S Hettee,, I968) . The researchers 
created differential levels of self esteem among Women enrolled in 
an introductory psychology course by giving them randomly 
predetermined reports of their profiles on a personality test they 
had just taken'. A .subject was told either that her profile 
indicated that sh2 has "a stable personality and is not given to 
pronounced mood fluctuations of excitement or depression" or that 
her profile showed that she has »*a rather unstable personality and- 
is given to...'* Fol lowing" this experimental induction, the women 
participated in a blackjack game, .during which an apparently 
malfunctioning card-dealing apparatus gave them what they thought 
was a covert opportunity to cheat. Significantly more women 
cheated whose self esteem was threatened . (£ < .03). 

Thus, several studies support the hypothesis that low self 
esteem leads to delinquent behavior. 

Scholastic Achievement and Anxiety ' 

Research on the relationship of sch^olastic achievement to 
anxiety consistently demonstrates a negative correlation between 
them, but at least two qualifications ot that general finding 
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should be notfcd. First, the hypothesis typicaHy tested is that 
anxiety causes low scholastic achievement, whereas we have posi^ted 
that the low achievement creates the "anxiety. While these 
hypotheses are .converse, 'they are not contradictory; that is, the 
relationship between achievement and anxiety, may be mutual and 
cyclical • However, the theoretical approach caken here emphasizes 
the one direction rather ^han the other* 

Second, the hypothesis that anxiety interferes with 
scholastic proficiency has led many researchers to focus on 
anxiety over scholasitic matters;* specifically on tpst anxiety. 
Our own interest in self esteem, provocation, and control as 
mediators of the effects of academic achievement* on^the level of 
anxiety has. led us to consi'der the effects of general anxiety 
rather than test anxiety specifically. & • 

Feldhusen. Denny, and Condon (I965) measured the anxiety of 
seventh andTKflhth graders with the Sarason General Anxiety Scale 
for Chi IdrenXa 5^ of items that j nqui res i nto fears and worries 
(e.g., "When Aou arV away from home, do you worry about what might 
be happening j at home?" *and "Are you afraid of things* like 
snafces?") . Thre more anxious pupils scored lower on both*SCAT and 
STEP, and * the negative correlations (ranging in ,the •20's and 
'.30s) were generally stronger among boys than girls. 

Hundleby col lected scores on the Primary Test of Mental 
Abilities (PTMA) from 203 ..adolescents, I'l? of them inp blic 
schools in a small Illinois town, the rest in institutions in 
Illinois and Indiana (Hundleby , J 968) . He also collected school 
ifrades in reading, arithmetic, and conduct from the public school 
sample. The measure of anxiety was' a"'set of objective test^ 
(Cattel & Warburton, 1967) l.ncluding such diverse indicator*^ 
handwriting pressure, use of rhymes in a word associationlbest-;^ 
susceptibility to distraction while performing a motorT& task,Nand 
the number of personal frailties admitted. (It is relevant h^^re 
to note that the admission of frailties may also be i^icative 
low self esteem.) Hundleby found negative correlations (In 
.hOs) between anxiety and PTMA 'scores and betwe.en anxiety an^ 
grades in school (in the .20s). 

Dudek and Lester .31 so found- an association between high 
anxiety and low academic achievement (Dudek & Lester, 
unpublished). They identified under- and normal achievers -among' 
thirteen- to seventeen-year-old middle class, cfri Idren; the farmer 
were two years or more behind their agemates in -school despite 
tested intelligence in the normal range, and the latver were a 
group of adolescents attending an urban high * schobl whare they 
earned passing but not ootstanding grades. The measure of anxiety 
here was a qu^litative analysis of Rorschach responses. The 
findings are especially interesting for what they observe •'in 
connection with anxiety: 
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The inference from these (.itidings would be that - the 
underachievers experience a blocking of oral aggressive, 
energy, whereas the normal achievers have no difficulty 
being aggressive, demanding and orally 

incorporative...The passivity (of the underachieyer) has 
a quality of resistance and hostility (Dudek 6 Lester, 
p. 10) . • . 

The core area of anxiety c4ntiL-*««it«J- the handl i ng of 
aggressive impulses," and the characteristic mode of defense 
appears to be a retreat into passivity, compliance, reaction 
formation,- and depression: the characteristic ^"good child 
persona." The proportion using this defense appears to be 
significantly greater than would be found in a control sample 
of normal- achi-evers (Dudek & Lester, p. 12). 

We note that these resaarchers- attribute defensive 
mauuevering to scholastic failures, but of a very different kind 
from delinquent behavipiV^. and that anxiety seems to be- a marked 
component of the! r ' exper i ence. ^A^ordlng to our theory, a 
del I nquent defense would be more effective for reducing the 
anxiety of some students. ^ 

Disruptiv e. Delinquent Behavior and Anxiety ■ 

We have suggested that because del i nquency can of ten be 
effective defense against a derogated self image, it- should 
negatively related to anx'iety. Relevant data are sparte, and it 
must be admitted that the theory ^ itself is ambiguous on this 
point. The ambiguity arises over the'.matter of signal anxiety, 
that kind or amount of apprehension that emanates from dangerous 
situations — J-ri this case, those situations that threaten failure 
and further derogation of the self image. Is this anxiety felt 
consciously by a youtlv. or is it barred from awareness? Is it 
distinguJshable from the chronic disa^Srifort of unconscious' low 
self esteem or does it so supplement that chronic concTition that 
the whole .complex threatens to break into consciousness? Perhaps 
if these questions could" be answered, then the k'inds of measures 
and data would fall into some order. But the theory is not yet 
clear on these issues. At this point we have to present what seem- 
to be the relevant dat^^ without being sure-that they address the 
hypothesis appropriately. * 

Oavies and Haliphant asked teachers at a boys' boarding 
school in England to nominate "refractory" students; they then 
identified thirty whom at least two-thirds of the teachers had 
named- {Davies & Hal iphant, 197I) . Thirty boys who were never sq' 
nomlnatad were .matched with the refractory boys for age and form 
(grade) in school. The researchers relied on base heart rate and 
Changes in heart rate with the introduction of stress conditions 
to measure anxiety. Recognizing that heart rates depend, upon a 
great many variables — size, nutrition, age recent act'ivi ty 
— they chose their researcji site and their subjects to minimize 
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difference; among them^.^feiey found that the refractory boys had 
'.lower base heart rates' ,005) and that their heart rates were 

less reactive to -.the threat pf shock for error or overlong^ delay 

in a rcactidn-tiipe tasi (g/'-l* \o65) • Oavies and Haliphant 
^replicated the f indirig of^^ss reactivity^ (fi , < .Ok) in another 

sample, comjSarlns seven boys attending a pufcjlic secondary school 
^whom teachers rated as unresponsive to punishment, hostile to 

authority, dishonest, aggressive, indifferent to adul t approval , 

and a general ly bad, with seven boys* whom teachers rated in 

contrasting * terms* 

Maar contributes evidence measuring anxiety based on 
experts' ratings of the ^ House-Tree-Person (H-T-P) drawing test 
(Narr, 196^). He was prompted to- conduct this study by the 
Gluecks* finding that the Rorschach responses of inst i'tutional i2ed 
del Inquehts. displayed less- anxiety . than those of matched "non 
delinquent" controls *{Glu<6ck ^ Glueck, 1950),. Naar wanted to 
determine. whether another, more efficient method would' make the 
same differentiation. His "delinquent group war composed of thirty 
boys fourteen to sixteen years old,, incarcerated in a correctiojial 
institution in ^irginia; thi rty nondel i.nquent bbys were selected 
from an urban pubg Icschool In an area with a high official 
delinquency rate*-'^'?^ with, the deliriquepts in. agfe and tested 
intelligence. Botli of the judges who independently and blindly 
rated anxiety levels from the H-T-P found fewer signs of anxiety 
(excessive, i rrelevant. dctai I ; hesitant, faint lines; shading) in 
the del Inquents' drawings (£ < .01 for one judge and <.05 for the 
other) . 

One of the series of studies by Shore, Massimo,. Mack, and 
ftalasky is informative on the relationship betvraen delinquency and 
anxiety (Shore ct al., 1968) Thty report that TAT -s tor ies told by 
the boys who received the experfinental services contained markedly 
more signs of guilt at the end of treatment than did those told by 
the control group {£ < .03). Furthermore, increases in measured 
guilt wrre reliably and positively correlated (g < .05) with 
\ improvement in Metropolitan Achievement Scores. However, both .the 
level of guilt and its correlation with achievement subsided in 
the years after treatment yas terminated. If one can equate signs 
of guilt in this study with general anxiety, the results suggest 
that effective treatment induces both scholastic improvement and 
fcy disallowing an established delinquent pattern, higher levels of 

jinxiety. However, as the provocation to delinquency declines 
— the effect on self esteem of more successful scholastic 
performance, steady employment, and so forth — anxiety declines. 
The results^ further suggest that one risk of only partially 
effective treatment is that afnx'iety wiJl continue to grow in the 
absence of an effeictive delinquent solution, perhaps to a degree 
that generates pathology. Indeed, one of the ten treated boys had 
to be hospitalized as a psychotic, while none of the control boys 

Entered a mental institution (Shore & Massimo, I963) 
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" Hlinquericy and anxiety measured' in different ways in' 

•c^ studies, the youths defined as delinquent proved to 

be iff.s'qjne sense .less anxious. We know' of no studies with an 
opposi^e^ finding. While thJ-s pattern of evidence'^seems supportive 
^of the theory, we remain cautious on this point because -the theory 
does noVv. make clear which, if any, of these m&asures of anxiety 
are the Appropriate ones. 

, 4V*.**' 
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CHAPTER 3 

. ' THE AlAeRNATIVE SCHOOL PROGRAMS ^ 

We have presented^ a partial theory of delinquent behavior 
that conceptualizes delinquency as a psychologi'cal defense against* 
a derogated self image. The theory ideprifies failure in the role 
of student as a ma^or threat to ^the self image. Thus, it 
implicates the schools as a significant' provoker o,f delinquent 
behavior. Concomitantly, the schools are recognized as ha\>ing 
great potential for reducing del inquency. E.lcm'ents of a type of 
educational program have been described that might effectively 
draw upon the schools* potential. 

What we set out to do in this study was^to identify several 
alternative school programs that actualized the theory and to 
enlist their staffs and students and the staffs and students in 
their parent conventional schools in a field experim^t. 

The alternative programs in the study shared the philosophy 
that the schoo] ' should provide a supportive, flexible and personal 
atmosphere'and that students' chances for academic success should 
be enhanced by the approach, structure and procedures of the 
schools. The alternative school staff members, knew that their 
students were those whose recent school histories showed some 
combination of poor or failing performance, poor \ attendance, and 
discipline problems. They knew they had to do something 
different from a. conventional school program in order to engage 
their students. This chapter describes what the programs did to 
put. their philosophies into prat t ice. 

The^Proqrams ' Settings * 

The al ternative school programs were physically different 
from the conventional schools they sferved. Two, Alpha and Beta,- 
were located in unused wings of elementary schools. The third, 
Ace, was housed during the first part of the study in part of the 
camfsus of a private residential facility for young children. It 
was moved to an unused wing of an elementary school between the 
'second and thiVd years of the study. The pr6grams thus "had their 
own areas nn which they could establish their own rules, 
procedures, and ambiences. 

Alpha and Beta both had a room set aside as a student lounge, 
decorated and maintained by the students.- Husic (provided by 
student-supplied record players or\radios) was available in the 
lounge areas. Smoking was also permitted in the lounges. At Ace, 
there was no.lounge for- students, but there was an urea set aside 
for breaks —at which esmokipg was permitted — which occurred at 
regular times during the day., 

All three p»-ograms featurled students' art as part^ of the 
decor ^ — in ^fact, it was tfie only dtcor.- Each of the programs 
occupied about the same area equivalent to three large school 
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^ classrooms. They were open in appearance. In Alpha and Beta, the 
arrangement of the furniture where class was 'held was a circle 
of chairs ir\ Alpha and of chairs around a 'large -area of table's 
In Beta. In- Ace, the arrangement was closer to that of \a 
conventional cl^sroom, with a teacher's desk at the front of each 
of the two classrooms. The seating arrangements were flexible^ 
however. "Desks were frequently arranged in a circle or clustered 
for students working together. Students often sat at or used th^- 
teacher''s desk as a work table Although the al ternative* students 
did not have their own exclusive entrances to the schools, they 
were the only secondary ' students in the buildings. 

By comparison, the'schools which the aUernative students had- 
previously, attended, were large and as such, fai-rly impersonal 
settings. The high schools each served student populations of 
from 2.000 to 2.500. Strictly enforced regulations governed 
parking and driving^ movement within the schdol. and cigarette 
smoking. Violation of any could be grounds for dfsciplinary 
action, including suspension. (A few students in the stucfy were 
from;" two ^ junior high schools. These were also large, 
tradi tlo'Vial ly structured progrartDs ., though the i r relatively smaller 
size, about 700. and younger student population allowed them to be 
run wi th . somewhat more flexibility than the high -schools. 
Nevertheless, they were still quite large and impersonal compared 
with the alternative programs). 

■ A major reason for the striking alterjiative school- 
conventional school contrast involved a variable whose effects 
touched virtually ail areas of the programs* operations. That 
variable was size. . 

Program Size and Staffing 

• 

The alternative programs were desig'ned . to serve 
approximately 20 to 30 students at a time. The. arrangements 
differed among the programs. Alpha's total enrollment of. kO was 
split into two sections. Each section met separately each day. 
These sessions were called workshops. Analogous sessions at Beta 
were called seminars. During the year of the -study's first and 
second interviews, Beta had three seminars. Previously, it had. 
had two seminars, a- number it returned to during the year of the 
wave three interviews « Each seminar, regardless of the number of 
seminars, enrolled 20 sljdents. The Ace pr6gram was differently 
structured from the workshop/seminar format used in Alpha and Belba 
and also different in its enrollment practices. Nevertheless, th^ 
program was designed with an enrollment capacity of 30 students at 
any one time. Thus. Alpha had a capacity of ^0,, Beta of UO to 60. 
and .Ace of 30. 

Program staffing differed among the alternative schools. .The 
staff at Beta consisted of two teachers/co-di rectors . both of whom 
participated in each of the seminars. At Alpha, th-ere were two 
teachers, both of whom participated in each works^jop. .and an aide 
who frequently participated in workshop sessions. Ace was staffed 
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by two teachers, , an aide, n administrator" and a part time 
secretary. Ace's class- sessions were not . as frequently .team 
''taught as in Alpha and .B^ta, bXJt the students were divided Wnto 
two groups — one section for each teacher for Sach subject. The 
aide and administrator were available to help in the classrooms 
wherf the teachers needed to spend time counseling or working with 
an* individual or smal 1 group. * 

' Ov'^rall, the teacher/staf f-€o-student ra'tio was high and 
class si2e low in the al ter native, schools. *Class si2e in the 
conventional schools, on the other hand, was approximately 30-32 
students per class with one teacher per class. * 

• The teachers in the alternative programs all were seasoned 
Kands with at least eight years' experience. All had backgrounds 
(and . most had advanced degrees) i n counie 1 i ng or spec i a 1 
edkicatlon. Beta's teachers collaborated on the original^ proposal 
which initialed the* program. Ace's administrator had .previously 
been one of the program's teachers one of Ace's two . current 
teachers was in her seventh year in the program when the f'irst 
interviews began. Ace's second' teacher Was in his .second year 
with the program at that time. Al 1 ,had lorgin^^ ly elected to. join 
the prcgram voluntarily, as opposed to beUng "bumped" in. We have 
noted elsewhere that , both of 'Alpha's teachers were new by the time 
the interviews got und^erway. Both elected to join the program 
voluntarily, as at Ace. 

V. ^ Dccl i ni ng enrollments in both school districts and the area 
generally and concomitant shriknage in districts' teaching staffs 
had twcf implications of relevance here. There were few if any 
young 'teachers in the districts or their alternative programs. 
The alternative programs' staffs were generally in mid-career. 

, Secondly, there were f^M 6pportiinities for mobility for 
teachers wi th in ^these shrinking school districts. In general, 
however, the alternative school teachers had- inore^autonomy than 
was true for most of 'their conventional program counterparts. 
Because ,of their team teaching arrangements, *> the alternative 
schooP teachers had more 'professional contact with peers and more 
variety than conventional school teachers. This seemed to !3e 
fmportant to them in how they approached* their work. Although 
most felt they could not easily move; the staff members who had 
been in the alternative programs for some time showed no. signs of 
professional burnout or of just going through the motions of their 
jobs. * Instead, they remained interested in their programs and in 
ways of modifying them for Improvement. 

The School Pay 

Al Alpha and Be*ta, the school day was structured around the 
schedule of workshop/seminar meetings. The sessions ran for an 
hour and a half at Alpha, two hours at Beta. Sessions tn each 
school" had a^ midway break. School began at 3:00 a.m. Students 
were enrolled 'in one sem? nar/workjhop (i.e., the first or the 
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second). Few took advantage of the option at Beta fo attend- tho 
other, workshop or seminar (except in particular circumstances to 
be discussed below). It was also permi£sib,le to spend time in the 
. lounge when not in the seminar/workshop. Some, but not ms-y 
students did so. When their seminar/workshop was over, that was 
the extent of the students forma 1 time commitmect «to Alpha or 
Beta foi;^ the day. There were, however, other obligations. Host 
of the Alpha, and Beta students eventually enrolled in one or more- 
cla.sses m their previous conventional school (on whose rolls they 
were still carri-ed). - In add i t i on," < a Imost all students had 
learning contracts which involved independent study according to a 
plan worked out with a teacher. ' Successful •f completion of a 
learning contract resulted in - crec/i t earned toward graduation. 
Most independent jstudy work took^ place other than at the schools. 

; Ace was organized in a different, somewhat, more traditional 
fashion. The school day began at &:30 a.m. with coffee and 
cigarettes in the cafeteria, located in the basement of the wing 
in which Ace was houSed. (A comparable facility was not available 
to Ace in its new location during the third year of the study 
Students would art- ive between 8:15 and 3t30. often finishing 
coffee or fast food breakfasts.) .The orga,^i2ed session started at" 
o:itp, with the first class sessions starting at 9:00. Classes i.i 
English, math, social studies, reading," art, and gym were held 
each day. Lunch and independent study (study hall) were a'l so 
scheduled into the day; which ended shortly after 2:00 p.m. Class 
periods lasted it5 minutes. 

V 

Curriculum and Instruction (»^ 

\ ^ As suggested. by the structure. of £hei r "school days. Alpha' and 

Beta were similar to one another in curriculum and instruction and 
different from Ace. Both Alpha and Beta were des.igned to promote 
the, communications skills of the students and more generally to' 
promote the i r personal development in areas such as goal seating. ' 
problem solving, values clarification, self management, and self 
confidence. Improvement in these areas w2s tht objective of the 
^ curriculum for the workshop/semi nar . A wide variaty of personal 
growth and development techniques and exercises were used (see 
Appendix A for 3. partial list of sources). Student par t i c i pat i on 
was built, into the exercises. The teachers wereVull participants 
as well as moderators or leaders, as appropriate to the exercise. 

Independent study contracts were an important element in the 
curriculum i n add i t i on ■ to the workshop/semi nar . Students in both 
programs were .encouraged to earn high school course credit through 
) independent study contracts. The pifocess involved several steps. 

Students would' choo^se areas of 'interest or areas in which they 
needed cred I . to- graduate, such as English. in Alpha, they would 
devise a olan detailing what was to be done, how progress was to 
be counted, and what the final result or product would be. The 
student would" go over the proposed contract with the teacher- who 
would superx^ise the work. The proposed contract would then be 
'pres?ntea to y trVe workshop meeting for its evaluation and 
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suggestions. Any revisions in the contract would be gone over 
with the supervising teacher. The teachers made sure the tt ms of 
the contracts fu]fi]'Ted the high school course requirements. They 
monitored progress and^* eva) uated the outcomes. ' 

In Beta, contracts were negotiated with one of the teachers. 
Fofms were used to state the contract's terms: objective or goal, 
final product 'or performance, procedures used to reach the goal, 
estimate of time to be s^pent, A space on the form was^ reserved 
for the teacher's statement of what the student achieved. Each 
contract also included a "feedback chart" devised by the student 
to graphically record progress in the terms set by the contract. 
(These and other forms played an important role in structuring the 
teacher-student relationship's which will be discussed below.) As 
in Alpha, the Beta teachers monitored student progress and* made 
sure the work plan satisfied high school curriculum requirements. 

In both schools, use of community resources, volunteer work 
or ,paid work was encouraged and eligible for' independent study 
contracts and through them, credits. 

- I n. suiT«nary> Alpha jnd Beta stuijJents ^ could earn credit for 
attending their workshop or seminar and also by contract i ng. for 
independent study. In addition^ many Alpha and Beta students 
either remained enrolled in a class or classes in the conventional 
school from which they came or, in subsequent semesters, signed up 
for one or more conventional H-igh school classes. Both required 
and elective classes were among those taken at the high schools. 
Those requiring special shop, lab^ or other equipment or 
facili.ties were among the more common ones" taken. The alternative 
students did not feel they were treated any differently by their 
conventional school teachers than any other students. 

* Note that'in Alpha, very few independent study contracts were 
done' during the final year of the study. A change in high school 
policies made it uncertain whether Alpha students would be able to 
gjpt credit for independent study. Credit earned by Alpha students 
during the followup phase of the study, tben, was limited largely 
to that from the workshop - the equivalent of one course - plus 
what was earned through regular high school classes. 

The curriculum and instruction at Ace was structured along 
more traditional lines. There was no equivalent of the workshop 
or seminar in Ace. The areas that received more* emphasis were 
basic academic skills - reading, writing and figuring. Students 
arrived at Ace in the morning and, with relatively few exceptions, 
stayed for a full school day. ^ 

V 

The group was split in two for most class sessions roughly on 
the basis of level of skill in the subject. One section of each 
subject was taught by each teacher. The student groupings for the 
subjects vari'ed somewhat. 
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•Work was assianed and classes conducted in two ways for the 
academic subjectsU^Engl i sh, reading, math and social studies). 
Work that could be done by ali of those in the section 
typically, oral or blackboard assisted assignments — were done 
as a class. Other work, which comprised some 60 percent or more 
of the total, was done by. individual rzed assignments. Programmed 
materials were frequently used, as were brief quizzes or 
worksheets prep^ed by the teachers. Th\s allowed students to 
begin work at thei r leyiel oX„prplLcJencx,-,a.ad^tD^^ 
pace. It accommodated the range of grade levels from 7th through 
12th in the same progfapi. (We never observec^ a student being 
ridiculed by other s -^oiHTie level of work he or she was doing. 
Students often hejped each other irrespective of their relative 
level of skill.) The individualized instruction also allowed 
frequent individual teacher-student interaction and feedback on 
progress and achievement. 

< 

The instructional materials used in Ace were a combination of 
those used in the' convent i ona 1 schools and adapted to Ace plus 
programmed instruction vpackages, such as sets of math workbook^s, 
plus films and use of materials of current interest from the 
contemporary news and entertainment media. 

Overall, Ace students were exposed to a variety of teaching 
methods and materials. Seatwork and individualized instructions 
and assi-gnments were often used, though group instruction snd 
dri.ll were also usee:, as were group discussions. 

Evaluation and Grading 

Each program went about evaluation and grading in its own 
way. The only clear similarities and differences lay In whether 
or not actual letter grades were given. Alpha and Beta did riot 
use'* grades. Credit was earned (and appeared on students' 
permanent records as "credit") when a contract was completed' or, 
In Alpha, when a workshop was attended for a term. No notation 
was entered on students' records if they did not complete 
requirements agreed upon. Neither Alpha nor Beta had quizzes or 
other assignments as such to be turned in and evaluated. Lack of 
participation was regarded as a problem to be discussed by the 
student and teachers. It was not cause for lowering, a grade. 
Students in Ace received traditional letter grades, A through F, 
based on how hard they tried and on how much progress they had 
made. In judging progress, performance was measured against 
individually established goals rather than a normative or group, 
performance standard. According to the Ace teachers, grades in 
Ace were about one letter higher than in the conventional schools. 
This was in part because grading was based on improvement instead 
of absolute level of performance and in part because less work was 
required Jn Ace for a given. period of time. ^1 1 was also in part 
due to genek^ly improved attendance and Increased effort on the 
oart of the s^bdents. 
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Formal grading or granting credits was only a small part of 
the communications about school work and performance which took 
place between students and teachers; .In these interactions, the 
alternative school students were reminded of how well they were 
progressing toward their own goals, what they had set out to 
accomplish, and where they stood. However, the more.rputine and 
frequent feedback on the daily ^ tasks, assignments and projects 
which comprise a large part of the dally experiences of going to 
school are important for reasons different from those associated 
^> th — syima r y '^ijarma t g r ades^ Jlh-i s \ s the-^edb;»ck^t-hPQugh-wh-l ch — 
much of the student-teacher relationship is formed and which, in 
turn, helps to*establish the overall ambiance of the school. To 
properly describe these aspects of evaluation in the alternative 
schools, the larger topic of student- teacher relationships should 
be taken up. 

TeacherrStudent Relationships in Alpha ^ ' * 

Teacher-student relationships were established on three bases 
in Alpha. The first was 'tne workshop, rt was a public setting 
and in that way resembled traditional, classes; .that which 
transpired during the workshops contributed to the collective and 
individual teacher-student relationships. 'The sessions, though 
organized around a topic or exercise, were informal. Everyone was 
addressed by first name< all sat in the circle. An explicit goal 
of^ the program was to increase "the personal attention [students] 
receive from teachers," as stated in Alpha's brochure, which goes 
on to note that the workshop is intended^to provide fertile ground 
for these personal relationships. Personal material — hopes, 
disappointments, relationships with parents, boy/girl friends, 
spouses (in the case of the teachers) — all were routine topics. 
Students were encouraged to openly express conflicts they 
experienced with other members of the group. Expression of 
positive, or, for that matter, any other sentiment was also 
encouraged. 

The structure of Alpha went beyond the <iwor kshop meetings in 
encouraging personal relationships between teachers and students. 
Each student kept what was referred to as' a journal. The 
journals, actually steno pads, were supplied by the school and 
ke^t there. Each day, students .^rote in their journals during the 
workshop meeting. Reactions to the workshop of that day, or 
accounts of personal experiences or problems anything at all 
was, appropr iate content. There were no requirements other than 
that something be recorded. Each journal would^^ be read and 
responded to by written comment in the journal by one of the two 
teachers each day. The students were split into two groups for 
that purpose, so that the same teacher would always read and 
respond to a given student's journal. This arrangement was, of 
course, known to the students. The journals were private channels 
between each student and a teacher, giving teachers the 
opportunity to demonstrate a personal interest in each student in 
a unique, private, and consistent fashion. They also gave the 
students consistent access to the teachers under a set of informal 
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but clearly communicated guidelines according to which the 
constraints on ^iersonal expression typically assoc i ated w i th the 
roles of student and teacher were dissolved. 

The third elernent in teacher-student relationships carried 
the private, personal channel of the journals one step further. 
Each student in Alpha met at least once each month -for half an 
'^^."'^^ ^i^J^ theteacher wijh wjiom the student corresponded via the 

regular pa-t of the program. The purpose of the meetings' was 
several-fold, and tended to vary from student to student. One 
purpose was to monitor students' academic progress, both in Alpha 
and in the conventional school. (Recall that most Alpha and Beta 
students were also enrolled in one or two classes in their 
conventional high schools.) Alpha teachers served as the Alpha 
students' academic counselors, so planning schedules and keeping 
track of the school district's distribution and other requirements 
also occurred during these sessions. 

Another purpose of the .sessTonir was to stimulace students' 
development of skills in self expression, self awareness, and 
problem solving. Whatever issues were salient for the student 
would be the ones pursued as the vehicle for development in these 
areas. As in the journals, topics included relationships at home 
or with peers, school and school work, trouble with the law or 
conventional schooi authorities, plans for the future, work 
experiences, and so on. ' 

The degree to which students were engaged in these sessions 
obviously varied, but at a minimum the Alpha students knew that 
their)^ teachers were interested in and accepting of them as 
individuals and cared about their welfare and progress. A great 
deal of personal investment was required by the Alpha teachers. 
For example, they frequently assumed the role of personal 
counselor and confidant toward their students, and though 
infrequently called, were available to students after hours and on 
weekends. The "delivery" of the Alpha program was lalfcely through 
the individual teacher-student relationships. 

Teacher-Student Relationships in Beta 

The Beta program shared some general characteristics with 
Alpha but was also substantially different. The staff at Beta 
emphas izcd the development of sk I 1 Is in sel f management , 
communication, and problem solving in about the same proportion as 
the staff at Aloha emphasized communication skills and openness 
through self revelation. 

As one of Beta's co-directors said while talking about the 
program: "What really gives me a kick Is seelng'thejse kids get 
control of themselves." Beta's operating procedures were based on 
principles of seU nianagement through setting goals and then 
monitbrmg progress toward them. These procedures were concretely 
reflected In the charts and checklists (bl anks of which were 
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always available to students on open shelves at the school) which 
students kept in their notebooks (which, like the Alpha journals, 
stayed in the school) . Learning contracts i their feedback or 
progress charts, weekly tally sheets for recording use of the 
seven communication skills emphasized the semin9r meetings, 

weekly plan sheets, progress charts for earned seminar credits, 
charts for overall progress, and other materials were to be gone 
over with or countersigned by one of the teachers either on the 
day they occurred (e.g., use of one of the communication skills in 
that day's seminar meeting)__or weekly (e.g.. plan for - the coni i ng 
week, progress on learning contract) . These encounters were 
usually rather brief, occurring between or after seminar meetings., 
The teachers, however, took advantage of them to encourage or 
support students as they progressed, inquire about progress being 
made, note areas which, according to the charts and graphs, were 
not showing progress, - and in general , deinonstrate personal 
interest and involvement with each student. 

. In cases where problems aj^peared on the charts and graphs (an 
advantage of having all of the forms in one notebook and with many 
in graphic form — >vthey could be easily flipped through and 
interpreted), the teather would , suggest a meeting with the student 
to talk about what the problem might be, puring such a meeting, 
the teacher would helpNthe student to assess the nature of the 
problem if it was r>ot jobvious to the student, anJ then to explore 
alternative solutiori&-/to it. Students fejt free to mention 
personal problems of the nature discussed at Alpha. Unlike Alpha, 
however, the teachers did not encourage extended discussion of 
those problems. Instead, problems tended to be considered as they 
related to progress in schoolwork. As one of the Beta teachers 
noted, they were aware of the life situations of their students 
ind were available to them to help in problem solving. But she 
added that— t4>ey_djdn * t encourage discussicms of personal problems 
because they felt that doing so $imply "reijiforced kids for having 
problems." This is not to say that the Beta teachers were cod^ or 
aloof toward their students. To the contrary, they had open, 
warm, friendly, and supportive relationships with mbst of their 
students, and demonstrated a clear and earnest concern for e"i|ch of 
the students, including those who did not do well in the program 
or whose attendance was poor. 

The teachers were approached on occasion by students! who 
wanted to discuss personal concerns. The most frequent topics 
were marriage, abortion, and trouble with the law. In/these 
circumstances, the teachers would talk with the students ana would 
often provide them with information about sources of help./ Beta 
teachers were contacted by their students outside of schp6l hours 
less frequently than 'the 'Alpha teachers. 

Overall, the Beta teachers had warm ancj personal 
relationships with their students. The relationsh/ps tended to 
center more around process, progress or problems in/learning or at 
school. By design, the relati<6|hip lacked /the personal 
counseling overtones present^ 'in the Alpha^^ student-teacher 
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relationships. Individual contact 
although except when setting up 
contract, the contacts tended to be. 



wi th , students was f requent , 
or closing out a learning 
brief. 



Teabher-Student Relationships in Ace 

An explicit goal of Ace was to prepare its students for 
return to thei r former convent iohal schools. Many students 
returned to their conventional schools during the school year in 
which they were referred to Ace, As a matter of policy, all Ace 
students returned to conventional schools at the beginning of the 
school year in the fall, regardless of how long or short a stay ' 
they had had in Ace during the preceeding year, (Alpha or Beta 
students could return to their conventional schools, but were 
never required by policy to do so,) 

Because of the goal ^ of preparing students to return t<r 
conventional .schools, the Ace teachers and staff felt they had td 
retain some of the aspects of traditional teacher-student 
relationships. They gave quizzes and tests, they graded ^students, 
they conducted class sessions, they maintained offices open to 
students only by invitation, and so on. Nevertheless, they felt 
it was important to know the students and to be known by them. 
They were on a first name basis with the students, they felt free 
to discuss aspects of thefr §wn lives — interests, families, 
vocations ^- with students, they participated with the students 
in the Softball, volleyball and other games or activities which 
comprised the daily gym class at Ace. The Ace teachers also were 
available to counsel the students and did so on occasion either at 
the student^s requester when i t . seemed called for by the 
situation. 

The Ace teachers were patient and tolerant with their 
students, as was also true With the teachers at Alpha and at Beta. 
Behavior which might result in disciplinary action in conventional 
school buildings was interpreted by the alternative school 
teachers as a sign that ali was not well with a particular 
student. The response was to talk with the student to see why he 
or she was violating a rule or disturbing others, or whatever the 
case might have been. In other words, the teachers reacted by 
trying to find out what was bothering or upsetting , the student, 
and then to try to help the student to grasp what was happening or 
to resolve the problem. 

^ Ace students typically ha^d academic problems which were 
longstanding sources of frustration. The teachers were careful to 
note those during group instruction and would usually make a point 
of approaching th/sTudent later to go over the material and work 
with the studentV This tolerance and individual attention was 
noted and appreciated by the Ace students. 

It was also clear that the Ace teachers (and al'so the Alpha 
and Beta teachers) would advocate for their students if they felt 
the student had been treated arbitrarily in the conventional 
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school (for students ^taking classes concurrently at t 
alternative and conventional schools). In general, the 
alternative teachers sympathized with the students when students 
got into trouble at the conventional school. The Ace teachers, as 
with the other alternative teachers, usually approac4red such 
'ncidents from a problem solving point of view. The focui was on 
earning to handle or to be able to avoid the problem orAconflict 
situation. Their more student centered, as QpMsed to the more 
rule- or administration- or teacher- center^ point of vi^w was 
distinctive, a point of view most teacher's do not, er.press. VThis 
novel experience of having the teachers on one-s side — re6all 
that these were students frequently in trouble at school al\o 
had positive effects on teacher — student relationships. \ 

Overall, the Ace teachers had relationships with their 
students which differed somewhat from those if. the other 
alternative schools. • They had to act more as teachers and had to 
remind students of their eventual return to conventional schools. 
They gave grades, albeit leniently, and had to conduct class 
sessions, however informally and tolerantly. But, they also 
played with their students, shared personal information v/ith them, 
supported, tutored, and occasionally counseled them. They played 
a role which was a hybrid of many and which had more constraints 
than in the other alternatives. 

Rules and Discipl ine 




The alternative schools had far fewer rules than the 
conventional schools, even though they were formally bound by 
their districts' codes of student conduct. ' The alternative 
programs were also more flexible than the conventional schools i^r 
enforcement of the rules they had. As notecK the alternative 
teachers tended to view infractions as **counsel*ng cues," or 
mani f estat ions of problems to be found out anov, if possible, 
resolved, or at least dealt with in more constructive wayj. The 
personal istic orientation of the alternative schools also showed 
in the case by case considerations of problem behavior. 

In addition, much of what would be in violation of 
conventional schooT rules simply wasn't in the alternative 
programs. Students could freely move between the class meeting 
room and the lounge; in Alpha and Beta smoking was allowed in 
designated areas; outbursts were seen in Alpha and Beta as the 
expression of a feeling and could easily be incorporated in the 
curriculum. Any of these could result in suspension from the 
conventional schools. In addition, the students tended to act in 
ways which would not hurt the school or bring adverse publicity to 
it. Vandalism, theft, fighting all were rare, exceptional 
instances in the alternative programs but nore common in the 
conventional schools although not in epidemic proportions. 

Attendance was treated differently by the different schoolb. 
The official district policies called for a student to be dropped 
from a class after 7 to 10 absences*, and to be dropped from school 
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J^for the remainder of the term after having been dropped from 
enough classes. The conventional school administrators had some, 
but not a great deal of discretion in enforcing these rules. 
Despite their attempts to-be flexible, to negotiate with students 
and families, they frequently had to act under these policies. In 
' some cases they acted with reluctance and in others with the 
belief that a particular student was better off as somebody else's 
problem. Students tenc'sd to see these policies and their agents 
as uncaring, unfair, and arbitrary. 

• \, Alpha had policies regarding promptness and attendance. 
After the first 10 minutes of the workshpp meetingi latecomers had 
to wait in the lounge, until the workshop' s midpoint break to join 
the session. When this happened, the student lost half 3 day*s 
workshop credit. Those who failed to attend lost a whole day's 
credit. These credits , could be made up through contracts for 
community service work or independent study or other arrangements 
with their teachers, ; the one with whom^they regularly conferred. 
Students were asked to call in .on days 'they would not be in 
attendance. T'n^i was presented as a consideration to the staff 
and other members of the group. If a student failed to show and 
did not call, a call was made to the student *s home. 

Students who frequently failed to attend were the object of 
much concern at Alpha. Attempts w£re m^de to contact the student, 
to talk with him or her and often with the parents, lc^, make some 
sort of r/arrangement or contract, and soon., Eventually, the 
student Xould be dropped from the rolls of the school — a 
relativ«*ly infrequent occurrence. 

Alpha's other rules were of twS sorts: those agreed upon by 
the students and teachers, and those requJred for harmony with the 
surrounding environment. The latter involved not smoking outside 
the -school or in the corridor, and parking only in the ample area 
set aside for Alpha. These rules were seen by the students as in 
their own interests, as ways to keep the heat off their school 
(recall, it vas housed in an elementary school in a residential 
neighborhood) . * 

•In Beta, there were simijarl/ few rules. Smoking and parking 
were treated in the same way as at Alpha; Beta's housirg was like 
Alpha's. Attendance was handled differently. Students were not 
required to attend Beta. In theory, they could make and close out 
contracts by meeting with teachers before, after, or between 
seminars. The/ could not^/--^rn Beta seminar credit an 
elec*tive credit toward graduation if they did not attend the 

seminar. They would, not be ineligible to earn independent study 
credits under Beta's auspices for failure to attend seminar. 

I n actual pract i ce, though, students who did not attend 
seninar drifted away from Beta in all other ways, too. This 
happened with" an unusually large number of students while the 
study was In projgress. They either did not begin or failed to 
complete independent study contracts. After repeated fut i le 
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attempts to contact or engage these students, via telephone, 

student grapevine, and letters, the Beta t5*Chers dropped these 

students, approximately 20 of ^them, frob Beta*s rolls near the 

end of the first t.erm of the 1978-79 school year. 

A digression to cover this topic- is warranted here. The 
explanations involve three points: supply and demand; initial 
expectations; and cultur'e carriers. , 

Because in past ye'ars Beta was oversubscribed by at least 100 
percent, and up to 500 percent, many students who wanted to attend 
Beta jiad to be denied (see the _ next section for selecrTon 
procedures). In retrospect, it was clear that "while 
oversubscr ibed. Beta was becomi ng less so over t ime. Demand 
equalled approximatffely twice its available slots in the'year prior 
to the first wave Jf interview data collection. However, based on 
the sense o^^tfSTBS^den^ a third seminar was added for 1978-79, 
i ncreash^^the 'prpgram' s capacity by 50%, to 60 students. 

B^t^, actual'demand in 1978-79 for the program was declining. 
Slots wen^ begging until mid-October. Previously, students who 
wanted to attend Beta had to sign up in advanpe and wait for 
Beta's publ ic drawing — a lottery, actually — to see if they 
were among^he lucky ones who could attend Beta. Those with 1^>ss 
interest in Beta tended to fade during the wait, either droppijig 
out of their 'conventional school or reaching an accommodation with 
it. In 1978-79f it became clear during the period of recruiting 
for Beta eacly in the first month of school that there would be no 
wait and no lottery. So few students wanted to attend Beta that 
any who showed an interest and who could obtain the necessary 
parental signature could enroll in Beta. 
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Further r the Beta^achers indicated that many o*^ that year's 
students may have missed or not really understood the crucial 
early socialization to Be^ta. There were far fewer than the usual 
number of carry over students who had been in Beta the previous 
year; many had graduated. That ^meant that there were fewer 
only three per seminar — "native guides" , to help explain the 
initially unfamiliar and rather .gpgiplex self-monitoring and 
progrfess-tr.acking tasks of Beta. In other words, there were fewer 
culture carriers around to help, to explain, and to demonstrate 
how to "do" Bteta. And "doing" Beta was far 'different from'getting 
by in a conventional secondary school. Students in Beta bore^'a 
lar^ie share of the responsibility for laying out and'moving 
through their educational programs. 

Also, the Beta teachers speculated that they might not have 
been clear enough in establishing expectations for the new 
students. The Beta teachers felt in retrospect that they might 
have inadvertently given new students the message that they didn't 
have to come to school. What they intended to communicaite was 
that although students did not have to attenci Beta/ as^in a formal 
requirement, they wouldn't be able to succeed at \earning credits 
if they didn' t. 

\ 
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was; it took that year's entering Beta students about a 
semester to get on top of the program '-s demands. The primary 
demand was for self discipline. The tnateiials were fre'ety 
available and clear enough, and help was readily available. Thh^< 
students had to learn, however, with few experienced peers to 

;advise tHem, that they had to pursue their studies on their own. 

'Nobody *was looking over their shoulder or giving them assignments, 
as had been the case in their earlier experiences in school. 

Overall, the rules in Alpha and Beta were few Those that 
existed were either designed to help the schools retain their 
acceptance in the school syscem and community (outride snok i ng and 
parking); or for the maintenance of the group (attenplance at 
Alpha)'. The rules were administered flexibly and were open to 
di scuss ion. Dur ing the course of the study there were no 
inst-ances of disruption or fighting in the schools and theft and 
vandalism were almost as rare. 

^ The approach at Ace was generally like that at Alpha and 
Beta. Attendance was required at Acer. If a student* failed to 
attend, he or she could not complete enough school work to earn 
passing grades. The teachers and administrators were familiar 
with stud-^jnts' home s^i tuavions , 'some of which interfered with 
attendance. They worked with parents and the stude'>ts to try to 
improve atte** lance, making various kinds of arrangements. 
Students' homes were routinely called on days. the students failed 
to attend or call in to inform the school. If all attempts to 
improve attendance failed, the student would be dropped from the 
program and returned to their previous conventional school, though 
this was a rather rare occurrer^.e. 

Disruption or fighting was rare in Ace. Students involved 
would be talked to by the teachers and/or administrator about why 
the problem occur-ed, why it was a problem, and how it might be 
resolved. The students involvep! would occasionally be asked to go 
home for the day, or to go home and to have a parent contact th^ 
school, depending on the circumstances. 

Although Ace maintained more of the attributes of a 
traditional school program, it did so with few formal rules. It 
ran, as the other alternati yes , oh impl i c i t and expl i c i t 
understandings and norms of mutuality. On occasion, students were 
reminded that at the alternative school, they didn't have all the 
rules and structure and attendant hassle of the conventional 
schools. One pf the things that meatvts. they were told, was that 
they had to exercise more re^ons rb i 1 i ty for' and control over 
themselves, according the teectTers and ^chool the same respect 
they and it accorded the students. ^ It was on the whole an 
effective system of governance. 

Relationships wi th Convent i ona 1 Schools 

The alternative schools' relationship wi th the conventional 
schools they served varied from excellent to not very good. 
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Alpha and Beta Kad mixed relajtionships .with their high 
schools* Some of the conventional staff members saw the 
alternative programs as pedagogical ly worthless charades In which 
unsupervised, undisciplined and irresponsible teachers provided a 
front operation in which rubber ' di pi omas were handed out to a 
bunch of undeserving, lazy, dumb, depraved juvenile delinquents. 
Obviously, these were extreme views. Some of them may have 
originated with implied or inferred criticisms of the conventional 
schools by the alternative programs as the alternative programs 
were first being formed. Apparently, some conventional teachers 
felt tbey were being criticized by implied insidious comparisons^ 
in the first of ihp two alternative school's initial promotions. 
In those materials and presentations, the alternative school was 
described as a place where teachers cared about their students and 
where real learning took place. Both of these programs were 
started (via Jntradistrict funding and program proposals) by 
teachers who represented somewhat deviant, student-centered points 
of view. Some of their earlier remarks and promotions may have • 
been ' intemperate in referring to their colleagues. 

z 

Other reactions to the alternative programs were simply that 
students did not learn anything in them, and therefore should be 
discouraged from attending them, or that they were for dead end 
students, or that the voluntary aspects (to be described in the 
nexx chapter) of the Alpha and Beta programs should be eliminated 
and more slots made available for disciplinary referraF^. 

Some teachers afid a handful of counselors and administrators 
basically supported the programs. They felt it offered a 
legitimate alternative educational process Which benefitted some 
students who did not need, could not tolerate, or were otherwise 
hindered by conventional school structure and organization. 

Alpha and Beta' were supported ent i rel y*^f rom the school 
district's budget. Officials in the district administration felt 
the programs contributed to the school system and should be 
maintained. So, despite occasional reports via students of, unkind 
remarks about the programs by teachers or counselors in the 
conventional schools, the alternative programs maintained a 
relatively stabte if* somewhat tense relationship with their 
convent i ona 1 schoo 1 s . 

By contrast, relations between Ace and the schools it served * 
were strong and positive. Ace was originally established at the ^ 
suggestion of the high school principal. It was- to be and is a* 
resource for the districts' secondary schools. When the secondary 
schools have exhausted their internal options for problem 
students, Ace is an option for them. The details of referral 
appear in the following section, but suffice it to say that the 
program was appreci ated by the secondary admi ni strator s and 
teachers. Its purpose was not to supplant the schools but to 
assist them in dealing with difficult and troublesome, cases. As 
such, it did not represent a threat or a challenge to the 
conventional schools. Ace allowed admin^istrators to rpmove on an 
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interim ba^ is ^troublesome, students from their buildings without 
denying students the opportunity to go, to school. The districts; 
assistant principals were strong supporters of the program. ' 

The Ace administrator got along well with his counterparts iy . 
the. secondary schools and in general, the working relationship- 
and/overall relationships between Ace and its conventional schools 
was positive and stable. 
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CHAPTER I4 

STUDY- DESIGN, AND STUDENT SELECTION ' 

The design of the study called for * identifying* a pool* of 
students eligible and appropriate for the tlternative schools but 
larger i-n number than could be accommodated at the alternative 
schools. Using comparable procedures for each of the Alternative 
programs, we Hoped to randpfnly assign- half of the pool to the 
alternative pi^ogran^ while the ocher half ^^jicmaincd in their 
conventional scnbcrfs. This was slated for the beginning of tKe 
1978-79 school^ycar . , At that time, we would interview both groups 
of ^rtudents . A second intej*vicw was scheduled fo^ the end of that 
school year, with the third, or followup interview scheduled for 
the ttcond marking period of the fall semester of the following 
(1979-80) schoM yetr. , . 

This design would allow us to compare processes and outcomes 
at schools we knew from preliminary woA to be' different but which 
were operating with students we knew were^ comparable with each 
other at the outset of the study. ♦ ' 

^ t 

This^ chapter covers the ways students were selected for the 
alternative school programs, our plans for adapting those 
procedures . for the purposes of the study, and the actual outcomes- 
of the study's selection procedures. The procedures we used to 
recruit students into the study once they had been identified to 
us by the schools will be described. The use of incentives to 
participate in the study will be' discuss^'d, followed by 
presentation of response rates achieved- in the study. 

Selection into the Alternative Schools 

Each of the alternative schools was .filled using "slightly 

different procedures. The main nominal distinctions were' that Ace 

was filled entirely by students referred to it by conventional 

school administrators. Beta was filled entirely^ by students who 

volunteered for* the prbgram, and Alpha wa|, filled half by^ 

volunteers and half by referrals. Details of these procedures are 
provided below. 

The Ace^Prpqram 

Ace served the two junior high sc hool s a nd the single high 
school in its school district. Students were^orma 1 1 y Referred to 
Ace by their assis'tant prsicipal, although in the case of high 
school students, referrals were usually initiated by the 
counselors. The referrals were typically for disruptive behavior; 
repeated or serious violation of school rules, or for chronic 
truancy. 



By th^ time Ace was presented, as an option to a student, ' few 
other options remained open. The alterhative to Ace was usually a 
two week disciplinary suspension or bei-ftg dropped'from one or more 
classes because of more ^ than I5 absences during a semes^ter. 
Historically as wel I, as during our observations, only about five 
percent of those gffered the option of attending Ace turned it 
down 



Referrals cam* through the assistant principals. In the high 
schools; the stud nfs counselor usually discussed Ace with the 
student and initia^ed^ the ^referral. in the junior highs, the 
assistant princi.pais usually initiated the referrals. 

We met with the high school . counselors and i all of the 
assistant principals involved to work out a' procedure for randomly 
assigning students to the Ace program. Arrangements were agreed 
upon in the spring and were .to be implemented in the fall of the 
1978-79 scht)ol . year, the ' time when the .first set of interviews 
would take place. It was clear from extensive discussions with 
the Ace administrator, thb-' pr i nc fcpa 1 s , assistant principals and 
counselors that fhore students could be referred to Ace than Aqe 
could accommodate.' The random assignment p-Dcedure was to based 
on this excess of need aver service capac ty. Each of the 
counselors and" assistant principals agreed t -efer two or three 
more students than they might have in the.past. Upon receiving a 
referral, the assistant principal would dontact the Ace 
administrator, vv/ho would^contact us. We would then use a' random 
number table to determine If the referral should go ahead or be 
denied. Those denied the referral would 4-emain in their 
conventional schools. They were to constitute the control group, 
for their peers referred to Ace. 

^ * 

We resolved the ethfcal problem of denial'of service in the 
following way. The administrators and counselors agreed that 
there were more students in need bf Ace's services than* could be 
served, as just noted. They also agreed that among this group it 
was really not possible to def i ni t i v.e) y rank students on the basis 
of need for Ace's services. Thus, the students who would be 
denied services under the study's random assignment procedure 
would have been no more likely to receive services In the absence 
of the research project. The reason was that, as has been 
demons'trated in other connections (Dawes, 1979), any individual's 
debris ions rega-ding selection from groups whose members have 
similar attributes tend to be unreliable: that is, the selections 
or rankings vary from time to time. This describes the sttua^tion 
of not being aole to definitively rank order the mosV difficult 
students . 

These .ar '-a^enent s wcje serMed gooa faith by all 

concerned, tut In the abstract. WScr the time came in the fall of 
t^e year to .mpJem-int. the assignnent ; ocedures. they failed to 
hold uo. O^e jnr lc^ ^ » schco • . s t r-p ! y made no. ref er ra I s . * The 
rjlhe- -n* .ted t-ai ircr- cf . ts re'e'rals bypass the assignment 
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^ procedure because of the urgency of the cases or because of 
p.-rental pressure. The high school counselors made many fewer 
referrals than these same counselors had in years past. 

• The explanation was the same in a1 1 cases. The people 
involved took • ser i ous 1 y their responsibilities for their students. 
They were reluctant to leave tt»e final disposition of their cases 
up to chance. Instead, they fashioned other dispositions for 
thei r" students or insisted on bypassing the assignment procedures. 
The bui Td i ng pr i nci pal s were aware cJf our problems. They 
sgpported the research project, but felt the first responsibility 

* had to be to' their staff members and the needs of the students. 

These problems did not become clear until well into the fall. 
Understandings about ^the assignment procedures were probed* and 
confirmed, but the rate of Ace referrals remained low. The number 
of (randomly assigned) control students was even lower. Wfi faced 
the choice at the end of November of sticking to our original 
control group design at tne cost of vitiating the study, at least 
at Ace, because of a grossly insufficient "number of control 
students, or modifying the design. We chose the latter. We met 
with the counselors at the high school and, once again, explained 
our problems. We then asked each of them to nominate up to five 
of their students for whom they felt the Ace program would be 

* appropriate. We went over the names with each counselor to be 
sure the students were legitimate candidates for referral. A few 
names were deleted and the rest were contacted , and interviewed in 
January s^nd . February — the beginning of the year's second 
semester. These students coni^tituted the bulk of the "control" 
group, now a comparison group, for the Ace program. 

Part of the modification of our plans for Ace included 
terminating the-random assignment procedures for the \ce program. 
At that time, with our comparison group lists in hand, we stopped 
identifying new students to recruit into the study. We told this 
to the counselors and assistant principals. Ace experienced an 
unusual ly large number of referrals around the time of the 
semester change 'that year compared to its stable historical 
patterns. Ttvis was no doubt due to the end of the restrictions 
and uncertainties on the referral process which had been imposed 
by the study's assignment procedures. 

> The effect of these problems on the kinds of students in the 
study in Ace versus their, comparison groLp can be readily 
sununarlzed. According to the assistant principals and counselors, 
many of the J^ce .students were extreme cases whose disruptive 
behavior could not be tolerated in the school. These cases were 

* too. serious for their disposition to be Teft to chance. On the 
other hand,^ most of the comparison students had not been referred 
to Ace during the first term. Obviously, their hig'h school 
counselors felt they could be maintained in school or allowed to 

^ drop school for part of the semester. One counselor told us that 
she advised several students with poor grades and attendance to 
simply stay home for the rest of the term and try again in the 
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second term. Also, several of the nominated comparison group were 
sent to Ace during the semester change surge i referrals noted 
above. Nevertheless, the comparison students were, on the whole, 
less delinquent and disruptive in the eyes of theic counselors . 

Another difference between the groups concerned age. Among 
those we interviewed, there were hO percent junior high students 
in Ace but only five percent in the comparison group. The 
delinquency literature (e.g. Gold & Petronio, I98O) clearly shows 
an age accelerated pattern in delinquent behavior which peaks at 
early high school age. Thus, as the study went on. the expected 
level of delinquency should have been increasing among the younger 
students and d.ecreasing among the older, high school aged 
students. Both of these factors, age and selection procedures, 
made for a conservative test of the effects of Ace. For Ace to 
show an effect in reducing delinquency, it would have to 
counteract the effects of an overall younger group seen to have 
been more extreme in their disruptive behavior. 

The Alpha Program 

Alpha reserved half of its spaces for students who had been 
referred for poor attendance and disciplinary problems at the two 
high schools it served. Referred students typically had been 
dropped from two or more classes because of poor attendance. 
(Seven unexcused absences in a term constituted grounds for being 
dropped from a class.) rtost of tjje referred students were 
discipline problems while in school and usually had poor academic 
records. .As with Ace. referred students had the option of 
decerning Alpha. ^ although other options were usually lirrited to 
being suspended or being dropped from several or all classes for 
the semester. As with Ace, less than five percent typically 

refused Alpha, also the case during the course of the study. 

Alpha * s remai ning places were reserved for students who 
volunteered for the program. The only restriction volunteers 
was that they have relatively good records of attendance. 
Students who had been dropped for poor attendance from more than 
one class were ineligible to volunteer for Alpha. Most volunteer 
students were far behind in credits earned, had poor grades, 
spotty attendance records, and had disci^iMnary problems at 
school. They tended to have heard of Alpha from friends or were 
informaP , referred to the program by the few counselors 
positive V disposed toward Alpha. 

It should oe noted that the Alpha teachers were usually 
unable tc remember wh > ch students were referrals and which were 
volunteers, ai though <he/ nad known in; ttal ly. The students 
seemca unaware of t^p a ^:'nctior.. anc there were no differences 
in any of ^^r mcas^'r-s oetwee- volunteers and referred students in 
A^Dha. >U;cJ^ s --jir 3 'requen-iv did remain at Alpha for more 
tha^! one v.-^ar ^r.ey r^o^'d go t'^'-ough high school and graduate 
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through Alpha). Students' original status as volunteer or 
r'';iferral was used to determine how many of a year's open slots 
were for volunteers and how many were for referrals. 

In each of Alpha's preceding six years, there had been two to 
five times more volunteers than slots for them. Selection from 
among the volunteers was by lottery. A public drawing was held to 
choose each fall's complem-nt of new volunteer Alpha students. 
The lottery was held during the second or third week of school in 
the fall. Our plan was to use the applicants not chosen in the 
drawing for the control group for the Alpha volunteers. The 
selection of control students for the referral students was to be 
similar to that planned for the Ace program. Each of the two high 
schools had three assistant principals. Each assistant prirrcipal 
was responsible for seeing to the attendance and discipl ine 
problems of his or her students and referrals to Alpha had to go 
thrpugh the student's assistant principal. An agreement was made 
in which each assistant principal would in the fall of 1978-79 
school year select the five most likely and appropriate referrals 
to Alpha. This would make a pool of about twice the open referral 
slots. Students fran this pool to be referred to Alpha by the 
assistant principals would be selected at random by study staff. 
The students not selected would be the controls for those 
referred. 

Neither of thelse control group selection procedures was 
successful. Very few students volunteered for Alpha; fewer, in 
fact, than the number of spaces reserved for volunteers'. When it 
became clear after Alpha's efforts to recruit new students in mid- 
September that there would not be enough volunteers, these few 
remaining volunteer spaces were filled by referral students. We 
thus had no volunteer control group. (Fortunately, as noted 
elsewhere, volunteers, referral students, and ou. comparison 
groups proved to be comparable on virtt/ally all our measures.) 

The random assignment procedures for students referred to 
Alpha met the same fate as those for Ace, and for the same 
reasons. As with Ace, the assistant principals felt they had to 
respond to what they saw as urgent needs of students and pressure 
from parents to do something. So, they insisted on bypassing the 
random 'assignment procedures and placing these students in Alpha. 
By the time we were able to obtain lists from the assistant 
principals of students from which random assignments could be 
made, the semester was more than half over and 10 of Alpha's 12 
open referral slots were filled. We decided to wait until the 
beginning of the next semester when a few slots in Alpha were 
expected to open. In the meantime, we worked toward getting a 
pool of potential referrals from which the few open slots could be 
filled. From those remaining, we made random selections to fill 
out the now mixed control /compar i son group for Alpha. (Ideally, 
we would have included all of the nominated students as 
comparisdns, but their number was greater than »the number we could 
afford to interview.) 



Th'e» result of all of this was that the composition of Alpha 
and its "control" group was not what we had expected. Alpha had a 
large proportion of urgent and severe cases who had bypassed the 
random assignment procedures. There were no such cases in the 
comparison .group. Also, there were fewer volunteers in the 
program than anticipated. These two factors combine to make the 
test of Alpha's effectiveness a more conservative one than 
planned. In that way, it, was like Ace. It would have to be 
effective with students identified as more problematic than those 
in the comparison group in order tO' come out superior to the 
comparison group. Of course, the absence of any volunteers in the 
comparison group countered this trend, but only to a limited 
degree. Had the climate in the high schools been more favorable 
to Alpha, many of those on the comparison group list could well 
have been encouraged to apply for Alpha. 

There are a number of possible expjanations for the failure 
of the agreed upon and planned for assignment prob>^urcs to work 
out. Alplfa did not enjoy good relations with i ts ^^'^^^'^^ ^^'^^ ^ 
high schools. Many if not most of the high school counselors and 
teachers felt it was not a worthwhile program. FoV students 
contemplating volunteering for Alpha, there were few! sour ces of 
positive information about Alpha among the conventjjonal schools' 
staff, counselors and administrators. Students who might be 
inclined and eligible to volunteer for Alpha* tended to be 
discouraged from doing so. Some assistant principals felt that 
all of the slots in Alpha should be reserved for referred 
students, which might explain some of the reluctance to encourage 
volunteers. In addition, it appeared that there might have been a 
continuing decline in the number of students who wanted to go to 
Alpha. Recall /^at this was true in the same school district for 
Beta. Finally, the one remaining original Alpha teacher left for 
a job outside the school district just after the beginning of the 
school year. He had always handled relations with the 
conventional schools as well as liaison with the district 
administration. It is possible that those in the conventional 
schools who opposed^ Alpha felt they could do so more actively 
after this teacher's departure. Whether or not this'' actually 
occurred, the fact remained that Alpha began the year with one new 
and one experienced staff member. Two weeks into the year, the 
experienced hand left and was replaced by a teacher/counselor who 
had bid for the' job. He transferred to the Alpha job from his 
position in one of the high schools which Alpha served Both of 
the new staff members were qualified for their new jobs but 
neither had had experience recruiting students or dealing with an 
at least somewhat hostile institutional environment. 

All of these were factors which may have had an influence on 
the extremely small member of students who volunteered for Alpha. 
We cannot rrCight them as to importance and cannot be sure all of 
them were *mportant. Nevertheless, we feel we would be remiss in 
not documenting these circumstances for their value in 
understanding some of the relationships many alternative schools 
have With their environments* 
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The Beta Program 

The Beta program was entirely voluntary. As noted in the 
previous section, students /had always signed up for Beta in far 
greater numbers than could b0 accommodated. Beta's s^aff held 
recruiting meetings in BetaV^s two conventional high schools during 
the second week of school. Students could apply to go to Beta 
until a late September deadline following which a lottery would be 
held to select the students to fill the open slots at Beta, (As 
with Alpha, students could continue at Beta from year to year, 
thus limiting the number of openings,) Our plan was to use those 
not chosen in the lottery as controls for those who were chosen. 

The two co-directors of Beta had earlier pressed for an 
expansion of the program's capacity to 60 students divided among 
three seminars, up from ^40 students divided between two seminars. 
The expansion's took pjace for the 1978-79 school year, the 
beginning of A§e field work phase of the study. Recall the 
problems associated with this expansion: integrating a large 
number of yninitiated students; and having a smaller than expected 
number of volunteers for the program. The latter is of concern in 
this discussion. 

For the first time in Beta's history, there were no, "extra" 
volunteers. All could be accommodated, so • all of those who 
applied for Beta and had parental permission were signed up for 
the program in late September. At that time, the prograni was 
full. We thought that more students would apply to go to Beta 
during the fall and could be interviewed as controls. That did 
not happen and it become clear that we had to modify the design or 
abandon the si te, 

Some ]k s^tudents had not followed through cn their fall 
applications to Beta, These were students whose parents did not 
approve their child's application to Beta. We interviewed these 
students as members of a comparison group for Beta. We waited for 
the semester change, hoping that a surplus of volunteers would 
result from applications for the slots expected to open up at the 
beginning of the new term. This hope was only partially 
fulfilled. As ^earlier, most of the students available as 
"controls" had not gotten parental permission to attend Beta. 

We felt the size of our comparison group, even with these^ 
second semester additions, was uncomfortably small. Adding to 
this concern was the fact that by early into the- second term, 
three of our earlier comparison group had transferred to Beta. We 
thus turned with reluctance to nominees. We asked assistant 
principals to nominate students who met several criteria. They 
had to be students the assistant pri.ncipals felt were appropriate 
for Beta and could benefit from the program. Secondly, they had 
to have some academic, discipline and attendance problems, 
although not especially severe problems. This last condition was 
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added because it seemed t.f characterize the student^ ^already at 
Beta. We made a random selection of 12 names from the resulting 
list to fijl out the Beta comparison group. 

The effects on the research design of the selection of Beta 
students and their comparison group are difficult to assess. The 
comparison group's aggregate characteristics matched those of the 
Beta students. Moreover, among the comparison students, the 
characteristics of the volunteers matched those of the nominees. 
These data will be reported in a subsequent section of the report. 
As noted, ultimately some half dozen members of the comparison 
group applied to and were signed up for Beta during the school 
year. TKis made for some design problems, but reinforces the use 
of the comparison group as an appropriate standard against which 
to assess the effects of Beta. 



Recruiting Participants for the Study 

As soon as potential respondents were identified to us, we 
began our attempts to recruit them into the study. The first step 
was an introductory letter describing the study. We stated in 
this inrtial letter that the study was being conducted by The 
University of Michigan's Institute for Social Research, not by the 
schools. We also made plain that' nobody at the schools or at home 
would see any i nd ivhd^<^J-^-5vanswers . Further, the letter stated 
that we wanted to ^^f^^ what students had to say and that we were 
interested in all sidM*of the story about school, the good and 
the bad. We emphasizea that the study would give our respondents 
a chance to be heard and to make a difference in how schools were 
run. The letter mentioned that while we couldn't pay cash money 
for thei r he 1 p, we would be ab 1 e ^^te-J g i ve respondents scrip 
redeemable at MacDona1d*s, Inc. "restaurants in exchange for 
participation in the interview. vThe letter closed with an 
indication that a phone call from thV*^t4dy would be forthcoming. 
The purpose of the call was, as stated, to answer any questions 
and to try to arrange for an i ntervi ew appoi ntment . 

All the calls for each wave of interviews were made by only 
one person-per wave — that wave*s scheduler. This was intended 
to help rapport in cases where multiple calls had to be made to 
the same household as well as to preserve information and assure 
consistent procedures. The study was also explained to parents 
during these phone calls. The scheduler was persistent in her 
attempts to contact potent 1 a 1 respondents ''or to schedul e an 
interview appointment for those respondernrs who in earlier ca'l 1 &- 
had Indicated they might be able to Sfcheckjle an appointment at/a 
later date. / / / 

When the scheduler encounter ed c 1 ear/ s i gns of resistance or 
hostility, a second letter was composed and sent . I^s-^^ject was 
to assuage fears or address the concerns y^hl^lv — fiad been voiced 
(usua^^y by the parents). Depending on the case, a followup 
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telephone call might also have been made. These procedures were 
u.ii f ormly unsuccessful* in persuadi ng parents or potential 
respondents to relent. 

^ The second of wave interviews began in May of 1979 and was 
largely completed by mid-July. The second interview was 
introduced by a letter which stressed many of the same points made 
in the first letter. The letter also noted that even though some 
respondents might have stopped going to school, we still sought 
their views. A newspaper story about the study was reproduced and 
enclosed. The story described the study's potential contribution 
to the education policy-making process and emphasized the roleVof 
students' views in shaping the study's findings. This lettif; 
closed as did the first, mentioning the same incentive and telling 
the respondent to expect a call from the study to make 
arrangements for the interview. \ 

The first wave of interviews lasted far beyond the original 
target cut off date. This was because of the problems we 
encountered in the t«imely identification of potential respondents. 
One implication w^is ihat in order to maintain our field schedule, 
many wave two interviews had to take place relatively soon after 
the first interviews* A primary concern was to maintain the 
cooperation of our respondents for the thi rd interview, the one to 
be scheduled for the late fall about one year after the initial 
interview. For that reason, we felt it would be inadvisable to 
exhaust all possible , avenues of persuasion (followup letters and 
followup telephone calls) i.n the attempt to obtain the second 
interviews. We wanted to avoid inadvertently alienating those 
whose good wijl would be more important later. The third wave of 
interviews began in October, 1979 and was largely completed by 
mid-December. Its introductory letter stressed the importance of 
fol lowup information for applying the study's findings. Also 
mentioned were the reports of the study's results made to state, 
local and national groups., For reasons to be described below, we 
had increased the incentive from fastfood chain scrip to five 
dqllars cash. The cash incentive was mentioned in the letter as 
was the forthcoming call to schedule the interview. 

Our recruiting efforts for the thiid wave were directed at 
all of the potential respondents originally identified at the 
study's outset. Letters were sent and phone calls made to 
reluctant respondents or their parents, again with little success. 
We sent members of our field staff out to the last known addresses 
of respondents we had been consistently unable to contact by 
phone. In a few cases, this resulted in interviews or in 
information as to the whereabouts of the potential respondent and 
which ultimately resulted in interviews. This included three 
interviews conducted by telephone with respondents who had moved 
out of state. 



Respondent Incentives 
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Our consistent reasoning for the use of incentives was to 
encourage participation. The choice of MacDonald*s scrip was 
based on experience (Berger et a), 1975) which suggested they were 
effective when compared to no incentive. Economic considerations 
also, came into play. Early in the study, based on projections 
for numbers of r.espondents, we could not afford a large cash 
incentive. We used ^crip because we felt it would be more 
distinctive and of greater value than the cash equivalent. We' 
purchased the scrip for face value, $1.50 per respondent. The 
local MacOonalds organization generously donatfed coupons whtx:h 
could be redeemed for French fries. These coupons were included 
in the incentive. 

As will be shown, our response rates for wave two were 
considerably below^ those for wave one- conversations with 
respondents and debr ief ing sessions with the interviewers 
suggested that the MacDonalds incentives were losing their appeal' 
during wave two. By this time in the study our'actual field costs 
were clearly going to be Jower than projected because we had 
terminated field operations for a schoof system scheduled to be in 
the study but whose alternative program was cut during a budget 
crisis. We applied some of these fiends to increased incentive 
payments, instituting the five dollar cash incentive for wave 
three. The change in Incentives was associated witfi and doubtless 
contributed to a 13 percent increase in the wave two to wave three 
response rates and a corresponding 3i* percent drop in the number 
of no shows and broken appointments. 

« 

Response Rates ^t 



The base number for figuring response rates is 2^0, the total 
number of potential respondents initially identified to us by the 
schools at the outset of the .study. Of those, 100 (i*2%) were 
originally alternative school students. The remaining lAO (58%) 
were in conventional schools when the study, began. 

The cross^sectional and compound response rates for the three 
waves of the study are given in Table i*.l. 
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Table k.] ^ 



Cross Sectional and Compound Response Rates: 
Overall and for Alternative and Conventional Students 







Overal 1 


Al'ternat ive 


Conventiona 1 


« Base 


21*0 


100 


1iiO 


Wave 1 








Interviewed 


180 


83 


97 


% response 




83* 


69* 


Wave 2 








1 ntervi ewed 


139 


65 


75 


% response 


58% 


65* 


5^* 


Wave 3 








Interviewed 


161 


72 


J 89 


% response 


67* 


72* ^ , 




Compound rates 








WlxW2xW3 


29* 


39* 




WlxW2 




54* 


37% 


W2xW3 


39* 


kn 


35% 


WlxW3 


50* 


60* 





The di p in response rates at wave two and • the al ter native 
students' higher response rates are t^he notable features in the 
table. Incentives have already been discussed as a fjctor in the 
overall pattern of response rates, Conipetition from warm, sunny 
spring weather may have also accounted for some of the decrement 
in response at wave two. The unavoidably brief interval for many 
respondents between the fir*st and second" interviews might also 
have affected the wave two response rate. 

We were able to make personal appeals for participation in 
the study to most of the alternative students during our visits to 
their programs. We answered questions and discussed the study (in 
appropriately general terms) with the alternative students. The 
compar i son students were not similarly accessible to us, dispersed 
as they were through many classes in many schools. The 
alternative students were in general probably more committed to 
the study since they -were in general more committed to their 
schools. The alternative teachers were interested in seeing their 
programs evaluated by neutral observers and so encouraged their 
students to participate. All of these factors contributed to the 
differences in response rates. 

Table i*.2 presents the cross sectional response rates for 
each alternative program and its comparison group. 




Table k.2 



Cross Sectional Response Rates: 
Alternative Programs and Comparison Groups 





Ace 


Comp.ft 


A ! pha 


Comp. 


Beta 


Comp. 


Base 


21 


53 


28\_ 




i»1 


51 


l»6 


Wave 1 
















1 ntervi ewed 
% Response 


ll» 
67% 


37 
70% 


25 

89% 




n%x 


86% 


30 
65% 


Wave 2 
















1 ntervi ewed 
% Response 


11 
• 52% 


26 
i»9% 


21 
75% 


23 
56% 


63% f 


25 
5'»% 


Wave 3 
















1 ntervi ewed 
% Response 


11 

52% 


3'* 
6i»% 


22 
79% 


'25 
61% 


39 
76% 


30 
65% 



*0f the 53 Ace ^comparison .students, 5 were from junior high 
school* Of these 5, 2 were interviewed in wave 1 and 2. They 
were in high school at wave 3. 



The only notable feature in this table is Ace*s lower 
response rates compared to its comparison group in waves ohe and 
three. We can shed litt;e light on this reversal. Ace's response 
rate was stable between waves two and' three. The small number of 
cases from wViich to draw, a function of the reluctant referral 
agents, makes further interpretation difficult. 



Overall, the response rates were quite good. The wide 
variation in date of first interview and the consequently variable 
interval between waves one and two detract from the usefulness of 
the wave two data. The wave one to wave three interval was 
proportionally much less variable. Fortunately, these two time 
points yielded the best response rates cross sectional ly as well 
as jointly. 
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INTEay^KlSTNG AND OTHER DATA COLLECTION 



The personal interviews with the respondents provided most of 
the study's data. The timing of* the interviewing per-ods and the 
i nterviewi ng procedures will be descr ibed in this section- 
Several non- i ntervi ew sources of data were also tapped, and thes^ 
will be noted. Our procedures for obtaining consent and for 
protecting the confidentiality of the study's participants will 
also be noted. 

I ntervi ew T imi nq , * \ ^ 

.^The study design called for three waves, or administrations 
of essentially the same interview. All respondents (alternative 
and conventional) were to be interviewed at each wave. The first 
was to be in the fall of I978 as that year's new alternative 
^students were entering the programs- This first interview 
referred to the respondents' present (fof- comparison students) or 
previous (for alternative students) conventi onal school- It 
provided baseline measures against which to assess change in 
att i tudes , pi ans , and behav i or . 

We dxpected the first wave of interviews to begin in late 
September, I978 and to be completed by the end of November, 1978. 
As described earlier, this did not work out. It was not until 
February, 1979 that we received from' the schools the full final 
set of names of comparison students for*Alpha and Ace- It was not 
until March, 1979 that we received the final set of names to use 
as Beta's comparisons- 

The progress of ' i nterv i ewi ng in waves two and three was under 
the control of the study instead of dependent. on information from 
the schools. These two waves of interviewing went smoothly and 
were completed in close to the anticipated eight week period, with 
95 percent done within the specified times. ^ 

Administering the Interviews 

Our i n.terviewing procedures were des igned to make the 
respondents comfortable and relaxed. To this end, we recruited 
interviewers who were young in* appearahce and wfio could relate 
easily to adolescents- Most of our i nterv i*ewers were graduate or 
undergraduate students or others in their early to mid-twenties. 
They typically had had experience dealing with adolescents. 
Interviewers and respondents were matched by*sex* The interviews 
themselves were held in "neutral" sites in the community, either a 
YWCA or library conference room or an unused elementary school 
classroom. This was done to insure privacy, reinforces our promise 
of con)^idential i ty, and minimize interruptions or distractions 
which might result. from conducting the interviews in respondents' 
homes, bome respondents or the i r parents , about a third i n all, 
preferred to have the interviews held in their homes. 
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Interviewers rarely reported problems' or distractions in these 
circumstances. Interviews usually took place after school, though 
respondents' schedules ofien required morning, evening and weekend 
interviews. 

The study's field schedule meant that there was turnover 
among the interviewers betw-ten waves more between the second 

and third. Continuity in training and procedures was aided by at 
least two interviewers who worked in all three waves. There was 
no effort to match or avoid matching interviews and respondents 
across waves. 

The i ntervi ew i tse I f ca'l'l ed for vaV i ed modes .of response. 
Open and closed questions were used. Some 20 c I osed .quest ions 
used a booklet Whose pages corresponded to questions and from 
which respondents' chose from among the list of possible responses. 
Some sections called for respondents to make paper and pencil 
responses or to sort decks of preprinted cards into stacks 
indicating true-false or Likert-type respon'se categories. 

^The ' interview was careful ly constructed ""to be simple, 
straightforward and conversational in language, syntax and style. 
Forj the se I f -admi ni st.ered . sect i ons , respondents were always 
offered the choice to have the material read to them by the 
interviewer or to do the task themselves. This gave poor "eaders 
a face-saving out and protected the quality of^ the data. Tne 
interview was cast at about a sixth grade reading level, slightly 
below the average indicated vocabulary level of our respondents. 

X 

V 

The interviews lasted an average of just over 8U a^nd 82 
minutes in waves one and three* and 73 minutes in wave two. The 
range of interview length was from ^5 to 170 minutes. 

The content of the interviews remained largely Unchanged 
across waves. Some sections were deleted at the second interview 
to reduce its length and then reinstated in wave three to allow 
analysis of change. A sectir i detailing work experience was 
enlarged at wave two and retained for wave three. The vast 
majority of questions were asked in. each .interview and were 
repeated verbatim across interviews. 

Consent and Confidentiality 

Explicit, written parental consent was not required for 

respondents' tc par t ici pate in the study. Nevertheless, ^nd^ 

perhaps obviously* in the cases when parents did not consent to 

their child's participation, the child did not participate. We 

made sure the parents or guardians of all our respondents knew of 
the study and agreed to participation. 

We spught information about our respondents from various of 
the scnoois' archives and personnel. In order to obtain this 
Information with respondents' names, we had to have explicit 
wr i tten parenta I consent. For individuals for whom we did not 
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have w i t4en consent, the information from the schools had to* ' be 
anonymous. That s, the finest level of identification allowed 
was by group (for example, girls who had attended alternative 
school s) - « ' . 

We anticipated that consent would be difficult to obtain 
considering the population and the necftssi ty, of relying on return 
mail, (W.e ' mailed out a request for cooperation, a consent form, 
and stamped return envelope.) We ultimately received consent to 
examine records from the parents or guardians of 56 percent of our 
respondents. This was achieved by separate mailings in the spring 
and fal-l of 1979 along with followup letters and telephone calls 
following the fall piailings. 

In ada'tion to standard precautions to protect respondent 
cop' idential i ty, we obtained a grant of immunity from the 
l^S. Department of Health, Educa-tion and We^lfare, This grant 
protected the st'Jdy staff and materials from any subpeona or 
administrative action which might* result in revelation of the 
identities of'* our respondents* We were thus able to tell our 
re*spondents that their answers were protected by law. " • ' 

Non-interview Data 

Stippl ementary information was obtai'ned from the schools, 
local police agencies and Xh^juvenile court in whose jurisdiction 
the research was conducted. most extensive non- i ntervi ew data 

were provided by the schools. 

Dates of enrollment in the alternative schools were obtained 
for all of the respondents, enabling us to theck our .information 
on who attended alternatives and for how long. The 'schools also 
provided us with students* official grades for semesters roughly 
coinciding with -waves one and three. Assistant principals tallied 
their disciplinary contacts with study respondents by type of 
contact. Finally, we obtained behavior and decorum^ r^'ings from 
previous teachers of study respondents, 

\ Local police agencies provided us with an account of the type 
and date of occurrence of offenses committed by our respondents 
w^hich resulted in the respondents* names being entered in the 
agencies* record systems. We obtained similar information plus 
disposition information from the juvenile court with jurisdiction 
over the study's geographic ^rea. 

Note that in all of the non- i ntery i ew procedures we were 
sensitive to potential harm to our respondents. We were, for 
example, careful to describe, our study to the police as an 
evaluation of different kinds of school programs and that measures 
of the programs' effectiveness included the level of the students' 
t roub 1 esome behav ior • In seek i ng d i sc I pi i ne i nf ormat i on from 
assistant principals and ratings from teachers, the names of 
alternative and conventional students were freely mixed on the 
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lists. We expressed interest in the data as outcome information 
pertinent to the schools* as well as our own •interests in 
assessing prrogram' effectiveness. 
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CHAPTER 6 

CHARACTERISTICS AND COMPARAB i L I TY GF THE RESPONDENT GROUPS 



This chapter describes the characteristics of the study's 
respondents. Three kinds of comparisons will be reported. First, 
^ the basic demographic characteristics of our respondents as 
determined at the wave one interview will t)e reported — age, sex 
distribution, grade in school, and'so on. 

Second, the study's respondents will be compared with those 
of normative samples. These comparisons will be made for 
vari^ables important in the study's guiding theoret.cal model. 
These comparisons will help "locate" our respondents on dimensiojis 
of attitudes, behavior, and adjustment. These comparisons ^should 
'help to provi :e the reader with a context for the study. 

The third set of comparisons are internal ones contrasting 
the al ternat i ve school students and their comparison groups. 
These comparisons are important in assessing how closely we were 
able to approximate our intended research design. That is, they 
will indicate hew similar the comparison and alternative groups 
were at the outset of the study, at least according to our 
measures. Ideally, with perfect random assfgnment of respondents 
to the two types of schools, the comparison and alternative groups 
would be identical at the beginning of the study.* Any differences 
in outcomes could then be attributed to the diffei;ences in school 
experiences over the course of the study. We were unable 
achieve random assignment, so need to look to these between group 
comparisons to determine the quality of our comparison groups. 

Demographic Characteristics 

The following descriptions are based on respondents' status 
as of the wave one interview. A total of 170 wave one interv,iews 
were done. 

Our respondents averaged l6 years of age at wave one. The 
age range was from 13 to I8 (Table 6.1). There were slightly 
more g^ris thiin boys in the sample (Table 6.2). The average grade 
level was 10th grade (Table 6^3). The average grade point average 
reported by our respondents for the semester preceding the wave 
one i ntervi ew^was D+. Eighty three percent reported having been 
expelled or suspended from school or sent to the office during the 
same period (Table 6.^) . 



Table Ll 



Age Distributions 


of 


Respondents 


in Wave 


Qne 


Schoo 1 s 


School 


N 






Age i 


n Years 








15 






16 


17 


18 ^ 


Ace 


\U 


1% 




29* 


21% 






Ace Comparison 


35 


3% 


-- 


21% 


53% 


18% 


5% 


A1 pha 


26 






23* 


27% 


't6% 


it* 


Alpha Comparison 


28 






\\% 


it6% 


36% 


. 7% 


Beta ^ 


> 

It It 






16* 


U]% 


29% 


7% 


Beta Comparison 


30 







27* 


50% 


20% 




Non-Tiiss ing data 
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Sex Distribution 


Of 


Respondents 


in Wave 


One 


School 


School 






N 




Hale 




Fema 1 e 


Ace 






\U 




36% 




bu% 


Ace Comparison 






38 




68% 




32% 


A I pha 






26 




23% ' 




77% 


^ Aipna Comparison 






28 




35% 




" 6it% 


Beta 






UU 




57% 




't3% 


Beta Comparison 






30 




50% 




50% 



S'or-m • ss i r.g data 
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Grade Distri 


but ions of 


Respondents in Wave 


One Schools 


> 


School 


N 8 


9 10 


1 1 


12 


Ace 


)!♦ 2]% 


2,1% k}% 


li»% 




Ace Comparison 


38 3* 


3% 58% 


31% 


5% 


Alpha 


26 


23% 


23% 


54% 


Alpha Comparison 


27 


22% 


37% 




Beta 


UU 


• - 23% 


k\% 


36% 


Beta Comparison 


30 


— kO% 


W% 


13% 


Non-mi ss i ng 


data 












Table 6. I* 






of 


Discipline History in Past Year 
Respondents in Wave One Schools' 




SchodjV 


N 


D i sc i pi i ned 


Not 


Di scipl ined 


Ace 




79% 






Ace Comparison 


38 


87% 




13% 


Alpha 


23 


78% 




22% 


Alpha Comparison 


28' 


75% 




25% 


Beta 

* 


i>0 


. 88% 




12* . 


Beta Comparison 


30 . 


90% 




10% ■ 



^ Non-missing data 

The two schoo) districts participating in the study were 
virtually all white and all of our respondents identified 
themselves as white. We relied on respondents' reports of their 
fathers* education as a rough index of soc ioecononi c ''status . (The 
respondents were unable to provide detailed Informatibn on the 
nature of their parents' workj The communities themselves we>-e 
relatively soc i oeconomi ca 1 1 y homogeneous. The school attendance 
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areas tended to be^ven more homogeneous. There were few If any 
observable social class differences within the sets of schools 
which we will consider as groupings an alternative school and 
its feeder conventional schools. Almost two thirds (64%) of our 
respondents reported that their fathers had a high -school 
education or less. The communities in the study were middle 
jncome blue to white collar. Sixty olie percent of our respondents 
.reported living with both natural parents. 

Normative Comparisons 



our 



It Is of, interest to compare the adjustment and behavior of 
respondents with norms from representative national samples, 
where available, or other appropriate normative groups. We were 
able to do so with several measures of Effective states, attitudes 
toward school, and delinquent behavior. 

The 1972 National Survey of Youth (NSY) (Gold and Reimer, 
1975) and 1967 data from the Youth in Transition study (YIT) 
(Bachman. Kahn. Mednick, Davidson & Johnston, I967) provided 
normative data on measures of self esteem, anxiety, attitude 
toward school, commitment to the student role, and self reported 
deti.nquent behavior. Our own feasibility study (Mann et al., 
1978), to be described below, provided comparison data on 
relationships with teachers and perceived chances for scholastic 
success . 

Overall, our respondents were characterized at wave one by 
normal levels of adjustment and mental health. They were much 
more negative in their school related attitudes than the norm. 
Finally, they were much more delinquent by self report than the 
nat iona 1 norm. 

Self Esteem and Adjustment 

We included two aifrerent measures of conscious self esteem 
in the interview. The first was Bachman's revision of f^osenberg's 
original measure (Bachman et al., 1967; 'Rosenberg, 1965) . It Is a 
12 item index. The response format asks respondents to indicate 
how often each item is true of them by choosing one of five 
alternatives ranging from almost always to never. The items 
appear in Appe^ndlx B. Y(T was a longitudinal study of boys only, 
and began w^th a representative national sample of 10th graders. 
This of course Mm:ts our normative comparisons. The mean self 
esteem scores for the YIT 10th grade boys and for our sample were 
exactly the same. Comparisons of our 1 I th and 12th grade 
respondents w.t^ >rT respondents in their ' I'lth and 12th grade 
/ears yie'' ed 1 . go . f cant differences: our boys were "normal" 
♦ n the r imt se'^ esteerr^ s-r'-es on this meai^ure. 

Ou- secord measure f esteem replicated that used in 

NSY. 3 cross sec:.cna* stucy wnose samp'^ was representative of- 
Ame- ca-< c-.cween the agesr c- ^ gnd. I8 >ears. The measure 
presents 'esoonde-< r dc-t-cal sets of U semantic 
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differential scales. (See Appendix B.) ' Instructions call for the 
f'rst.to be filled out as a^self description, "How I am." The 
second was to be filled out as a description of one*s ideal, "How 
I would like to be." The ideal -actual , til fferences are summed for 
all \h items. The larger the discrepancy between ideal and 
actual, the lower the self esteem. ^. / 

We compared boys and girls separately. Once again, we found 
no significant difference between our respondents and the 
normative group. Our respondents were "normal" according to this 
measure of self esteem as well. 

We used the Social Self Esteem test (See ttann, I98O; Wylie, 
IS?'*) as our measure of unconsc ious, sel f esteem, replicating its 
use in NSY. It is a straightforward object ivel y scored projective 
measure. A representative* i»tem is reproduced* in Appendix B. 
Respondents are" instructed to as^sign positive and negative 
descriptions of people and "yourself" first in a horizontal, then 
a vertical array of 6 circles. Scoring proceeds by takin*g the 
absQlute value of the ordinal distance' between "yourself" and "a 
person who is f ai 1 i ng" .based on 'procedures described by Mann 
(1980) and Wylie (197M . The greater the distance, the higher the 
level of self esteem. 

We compared the scores for boys and girls in our study with 
appropriate scores^ in the NSY dataset. On both comparisons, our 
respondents' scores were significantly higher in unconscious self 
esteem' than the normative groups. 

Our interview also included a replicate measure of anxiety 
used jn NSY.' It asks for the self reported frequency of the 
following somatic symptoms: sleep disturbances, nervousness, 
headache, stomachache, and loss of appetite* Splitting both NSY 
and our respondents by sex, we compared average anxiety scores in 
the two datasets. The findings for boys showed no reliable 
differences between our boys and the NSY boys. On average, 
however, our girls reported more symptoms of anxiety. 

Overall, our respondents should be considered normal in their 
adjustment and self esteem. Comparisons were made separately for 
the sexes si nee' these measures typically (and in the present data 
as well) show sex differences. 

School -Related Attitudes 

'''he NSY, and YIT data sets provide normative comparison 
measures of two school rejated ^tt i tudes. The feasibility st^jdy 
dataset provides comparisons for two more. 

Three items measuring aspects of commitment to the role of 
student were replicated from the YIT study. The 'items asked 
respondents to indicate how close they were to doing their best 
work in school, how hard they worked in school compared to others, 
and how satisfied they were with their performance in school. We 
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asked our respondents to answer for their previous conventional 
school If they were in an alternative program when interviewed at 
wave one. We made separate comparisons for 10th and 11th graders, 
and compared boys only. (Our boys and girls were insignificantly 
different on these measures . ) 



The 



esults showed no differences between our boys and the 
YIThormative sample's 10th grade respondents in how close they 
felt they were^ to doing their best work. Our 1 1 th graders . 
however, felt they were not working as close to their ability as 
did the YIT respondents. Our '10th and 11th grade respondents felt 
they did not work as hard in school as others to a greater extent 
than the YIT respondents. Similarly, our 10th and 11th grade 
respondents were less satisfied with their performance in school 
than were the YIT respondents. 

The NSY interview included a measure of global attitude 
toward school wh i ch We replicated in our interview. Two questions 
were used, asking how much the respondent liked school in absolute 
terms and compared with other students. There were no reliable 
sex differences in either data set. Our respondents were markedly 
more negative toward school. 

Our feasibility study (FS) included a measure of 
relationships with teachers and a meVire of the student's view of 
h.s or her chances to be successful in school. These measures 
were also included in our interview. 

The feasibility study's sampling procedures were not des.igned 
to yield a representative saipple of the schools originally 
considered for inclusion in the present study. FS data were 
collected from one class each of teachers who taught required 
subjects to 9th graders in the two junior highs and to 10th and 
nth graders in thf« eigh; high schools. The five alternative 
programs originally considered were also included. 

The result was a large dataset {n'2UUS) which provides very 
stable estimates from a comprehensive cross section of s\utterTrs of 
about the same age and. grade level and in the same or similar 
communities and schools considered in the present study. 

We compared our respondents to the FS data on the measure of 
teacher support. This measure, was derived largely from Moos' 
(197'«) Classroom Environment Scale, Teacher Support subscale. Our 
respondents ware far mbre negative in their perceptions of support 
from teachers than the FS sample. 

Interestingly, this difference did not hold up in the measure 
of Dcrce.vea chances for success in school. This measure combined 
three ongmal items asking about chances for success, whether one 
could "win" in school, and whether one could learn in the school. 
When we comparec our respondents with the FS sample, we found no 
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reliable difference between the groups. The only .reliable 
between-dataset compari.son found our girls to be mgre negative 
about their chances than the FS girls. 

Summing^up these data, the overwhelming impression' is that 
our^ respondents were extremely and consistently negative in their 
attitudes toward school, commitment to the role of student, and 
their relationships with teachers. They fit the description of 
the disaffected student. The next data to be reported shows them 
tc fit the description of d^l-rnqueni student as well. 

Del I nquent behavior 

How delinquent were the respondents in our stu.dy7 Were the 
problems they represented troublesome only in *^relation to 
otherwise, tranquil schools and commupities, or could they be 
considered more generally and genuinely difficult adolescents? 
Our interview replicated 10 delinquency items used in the YIT 
study.- We compared our boys* data with those of YIT. We found 
more of our respondents had: run away from home (30% versus 15%); 
used alcohol illegally (92* versus 50%); been i nvol ved^n f ight i ng 
(62* versus 35%); stolen a car, even if later returned (36% 
versus 12%); been in trouble with the police (69% versus 34%); 
purposely damaged school property (48% versus 28%) ;'violated ' 
school smoking rules (73% versus 21%); and been truant (98% ve/sus 
43%)- Our respondents also reported more instances of *doing 
serious injury to another and extorting property with threats of 
injury, but' only si ight 1 y more frequently than in the YIT data. 
It should also be noted that except for car theft and fighting, 
our airjs reported more delinquency than did the YIT*s boys I 

These data indicate that our respondents were consistently 
and substantiaMy more involved in de 1 i nquent, behav i or than a 
-•eprcsentative national sample. As such, they can be. considered 
adolescents whose behavior would be seen as generally troublesome 
and cause for some kind of preventive or ameliorative action. 

Comparisons Amohq Alternative and Conventional Students 



The final set of comparisons examines the similarity of. the 
groups of students in the study. The kinds of questions the^e 
analyses were designed to answer were these: Were the comparison 
students initially comparable 'to the alternative students that 
compar i sons of outcomes cou.l d be made? How about nhese 
comparisons for specific alternative schools? And, were students 
who were referred to the alternative schools similar to those who 
volunteered? 

The reader should bear in mind that all of the analyses to.be 
reported in this section employ wave one data, collected when the 
Alternative school students had only recently entered the 
programs. That is, they indicate characteristics of respondents 
at the outset of the study. Because we sought baseline data, we 
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told alternative school students to answer for the > conventional 
school they recently attended. This allowed us to make sensible 
baseline comparisons of attitudes toward and experiences in school 
at wave one- fof respondents who were attending either alternative 
or conventional schools. 

We tested fox demographic differences among the various 
groups, looking age and sex. We also looked for possible 
differences involving school, including grade point average, and 
altitudes toward school. Tests of comparability in self esteem, 
adjustment and delinquency completed the variables used in these 
group comparison analysis. 

« 

Alternative Versus Comparison Students 

The first set of comparisons considers respondents in or 
about to be in alternative schools at wave one as one group and 
compares them to all the comparison students considered as another 
group. 

The demographic comparisoris are shown in Table 6.5. The 
al ternative- students were, on average, younger than the comparison 
students. This difference is attributable almost entirely to the 
younger students in Ace. those who came rrom the district's two 
junior high schools. Nevertheless, the A al ternative and 
conventional students were still similar in Va<ftical terms, 
averaging about 16 years of age. The sex ratio in the two groupjs 
was not statistically different. There was a slightly greateV 
proportion of girls among the alternative students, but overall 
both groups had about equal numbers of boys and girls. 



Table 6.5 



Dcmoor'^p^ic Characteristics Altep«ftive and 
/ Cpmparlson Respondents at^ave I 







Al ternat i ve 


Compar i son 


Cha/acter i st 1 cs 




Respondents 


Respondents 












' mean 




15. g'* 


16 


.07 


S.D, 




1 . 1 1 


0 


.86 


n 








96 


t value t «=2,7^f 


p< .01 








Sex^ 










mean 




1.57 


1 


.'♦7 


S,D. 




0.50 




*n 








99 


t val ue t *l .65* 


p»NS 








Discipl ineQ^istory2 










mean 




1.67 


1 


62 


S.D. ' 




1.51 




I46 


n 




11 




96 


t value t «0.^] 


p«NS 








Grade Point Averaoe^ 










4nean 




S8.5'*(D+) 


28 


86 (0+) 


S.D. 






8 




n 




81 




96 


t value t ■! .6^, 


p-NS 









^ coded l«male, 2=female 

^ coded l-sent to office, suspended, expelled; 

5*never di scipl i ned 
^ coded 10-F 50-A 

As to two important indicators of their recent experiences in 
school, the two groups did not differ, host respondents in each 
group had been subject to disciplinary action at school. (Recall 
that respondents attend! ng a I ternat i ve schools at wave one 
reported thei** previous experiences in conventional schools.) The 
grade point average of the two groups of respondents was not 
different, either. Their averages were poor, at about the D+ 
level. Again, alternative school respondents reported their 
prev i ous , convent iona I school grades . 

The next step was to test for differences in the average 

personal admustment and self esteem of the two groups because 

these characteristics were especially important in the study's 

guiding theoretical framework. (Measures mentioned here for the 
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first time will be\ briefly described. Refer to Appendix B for 
complete information on all measures discussed in this report.) 
Four of these measures have already been described the three 

measures of self esteem and the measure of somatic symptoms of 
anxiety. In addition, five items from the State-Trait Anxiety 
Inventory (STAI) (Spielberger et al.^ 1970) and six items from the 
Center for Epidemiological Studies Depression scale, (CES-D) 
{Radloff, 1977) were us^d. The items making up these two measures 
were administered together along with those of the Rosenberg- 
Bachman measure of self esteem. They used the same response 
format described earl ier in connection with the self esteem 
measure. The measures ask about frequency of feelings such as 
tensions, jumpiness, feeling down, and feeling lonely. 

None of these six measures of affective statejs showed a 

statistically significant difference between the mean scores of j 

the alternative respondents compared with the conventional 
respondents at' the beginning of the study. 

The final set of vaViables used to compare the aggregated 
alternative and conventional ^school respondents were measures pf 
school-related attitudes. Four of these five measures 
perception of chances "or success in school, attitude toward 
school,' teacher support, and commitment to the student role 
have already been described. Additional items produced for the 
study were added to the core item sets of the success and school 
attitude measures. The measure of stigma was produced for the 
study to measure the extent to which students felt they were seen 
as unwanted, incapable, or unworthy in the eyes of their schools. 
Its three items were administered along with the items that 
measured teacher support in the same way already described for 
that measure. 

There were n6 reliable differences between alternative arfct---*«^ 
conventional students on the measures of attitude toward, school 
and commitment to the student role. As noted earlier, we' found 
our respondents to be more negative toward school than normative 
samples. 

On the measures of chances for success, stigma,' and teacher 
support* the alternative students were even more negative than the 
comparison students. They saw less chance for success, felt mere 
stigmatized* and reported less supportive relationships with their 
previous teachers. Recall that these questions were answered in 
reference to the alternative students* previous conventional 
school s . 

( 

We suspect that the differences in the school related 
measures are an artifact. That is, virtually s\] of the 
alternative studenlc were inte'-'viewed after, their arrival a.t the 
alternative school. In many cases the interviews took place 
several weeks or more after a student began at the alternative 
schoo's. The delays wers ^due to problems we exper i enced in 
initia) idenri f ic-^iicr. recruiting or scheduling of respondents.) 
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So» even though we asked alternative school ' respondents to respond 
tc these items in terms of their previous conventional school, 
they could not ignore that they had already in fact been removed 
or removed themselves from their old schools and had some idea of 
what their new schools were like. Consider the conventional 
school histories of these students now in alternative schools and 
'the organization, philosophy and operati^on of the alternatives. 
By comparison, the conventional, schools must have sunk even lower 
in their estimation. On the other hand, the respondents who 
remained in their conventional schools had no other kind of school 
to use as a standarc* of comparison. The possibility of a context 
effect is reinforced by the nature of. th^ questions^ which show an 
alternative-comparison difference, for example: I ' almost never 
expect to do well in th^ classes the school makes me take; The 
teachers and principals don't want me in their school; and. 
Teachers go out of their way to help students. These items tend 
to be specific, referring to personalities or practices in school. 
As such, they could easily be affected by a contrasting context. 
By comparison, the attitudes toward school and the student. role 
measures are more di."-^ble and general and less tied to the 
specifics of any 'given school. For example, consider: How 
satisfied are you with the way you're actually doing in school? 
And, 'How much do you like school in general? These items are less 
likely to be affected by relatively brief exposure to *a new' 
educational context — brief in comparison with from 8/ to' 11 years 
of previous schooling. / 

But, what if the more negative attitudes of the alternative 
school respondents are "real"? To the extent (if any) that they 
ref lect^ acUial preexisting differences between the groups, such a 
di fference'./ would make for a more stringent, conservative- test of 
the effectiveness of the alternati\je programs. Although findings 
of complete comparabl i 1 i ty would have been ideal, differences 
which might tilt the findings in a more conservative direction are 
preferable to those that :iight compete with or exaggerate 
explanations of program effectiveness. 

The f i na 1 compar i sons in this ser i es contrasted the 
delinquent behavior of the two groups. Respondents were given a 
:ck of cards, each of which bore a description of an act, like 
moked marijuana" or "damaged or messed up proper^ty on' purpose." 

the Vave one interview, they sorted the cards into piles 
iicating the frequency with which they had done eaQh since 
Christmas of 1977 (See Appendix B for the list of acts.) Eight of 
the acts were related to or took place in school. The remai-ning 
17 were not related to or took place away from school, We 
computed the average number of confessions by totaling the number 
of confessions and dividing by the total number of »icts. We did 
this separately for the school related and the non-school related 
acts . * 

As shown in Table 6.6, the alternative and comparison 
students were not reiiably different in their involvement in 
delinquent behavior up to the time of the first interview. The 
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difference between the size of .the averages for school and non- 
school delinquencies reflects two things. First, relatively minor 
or non-serious behaviors, such as smoking or talking in class 
constitute disruptive behaviors in most schools. In that sense, 
it is easier to get in trouble in school compared with, say, 
fighting with somebody, stealing from a store or taking b car. 
Second,, a youngster would hal^e to be quite busy to run up a high 
number of occurrences of eacit of the 18 general delinquent 
behavidrs. but could still be heavily delinquent by engagin^n a 
relatively small average ^number of^act^. 

Comparabi 1 i ty of Individual Programs 

The next analyses involved the same demographic, affective 
state, and school related variables as those used to make 
aggregate * compari sons between alternati;^ and conventional 
school 5 . Respondents were grouped accordTng to thei r school 
program at wave one and compared with each other. 

Considering the demographic variables first — age, sex, 
discipline, and grade point average*'-- two findings stand out* 
First, the Acers were younger on average than 'the respondents in 
the other programs (Table 6.?)* Second, there was a school 
district difference (whether the result of distrjct policy or 
actual student performance) in grade point average (Table 6.8K. 
Sex ratio differences were few and scattered, and there ^ were ho 
differences in school discipline history (Tables 6.9 and 6.10). 



Table 6.6 



Mean Number of School Related and General Delinquent Acts 
of Alternative and Comparison Respondents at Wave One 



Del i nquent 
Behavior 



Al ternati ve 
Respondents 



Compar i son 
Respondents 



School Related 



Mean 
S.D. 
N 




3-95 
1 .98 
92 




•=1.50, p-NS 



General 



Mean 
S.D. 
N 



1-79 
0.92 

83 



1.58 
0.79 
92 



t value 



t "1.51. P^'NS 



Compi^i'ted as total occurrences over all acts divided by" number 
of potential acts presented to respondent. Mean is of act 
occc^'^r ences . 
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Mean 


Age of 


Respondents by 


Program 


at Wave One 






J p. 


ogram 


N 


S 0 


Mean 




S i gn i f \ cance of 


D i f f erence ' 




1 


Ace 


14 


0,93 


14.64 










2 


Ace Comparison 


38 


0.9? 


16.00 


2 








3 , 


Alpha 


26 


0 88 


16 31 


3. 








4 , 


% Alpha Comparison 


28 


0,78 


16.39 


4 






« 


5 


Seta ^ 


44 


1 00 


16 14 


5. 








6 


Beta Comparison 




0.78 


15 b? 


6 


♦ • - - 


- - « 
















1 2. 


3. 4 


5. 



■•p< 05 
►♦■p< .01, 

--•not significant 
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' Previous 


Grade 


Potnt 


Average of 


Respondents 


by Programs at Wave One 






Program 


N 


S 


D 


Moan' 




Significance of Difference' 




1 Ace ■ 


13 


9 


1 1 


20 77 








2 Ace Comparison 


38 


7 


93 


•24 47 


2 






3 Alpha 


25 


9 


49 
• 


30.76 • 


3 






4 A 1 pha Cofopar i son 


2.8 


7 


32 


31 66 


4 


• • • • - . ' 




5 6o t»f 


43 


8 


46 


29 61 


5. 






6 Bota Comparison 


30 


7 


92 


31 80 


6 


12 3 4 


5. 


"~~ — » ■ ~ — 

»co<led F« 10. . . A -SO 
••«p< 05 
•••p< 01 

--■not significant 
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Sex 


Ratios of 


Respondents 


by Programs at Wave One 


{ 


Program 


N 


S.D 


Mean • 


Significance of 


Dlf f^erence' 


. t. 


Ace 


14 




1 64 






2. 


Ace Corapar 1 son 


38 


0 47 


1 32 


2 • 


- 


3 


Alpha 


26 


C\ d T 
%J ** «J 


1 / / 


3 - - •• /• 




4 


Alpha Comparison 


30 


0 49 


1 63 


4 - - • 




5 


Beta 


44 


0 50 


1 43 


5 . 


* ♦ - - 


6. 


Beta Comparison 


31 


0 51 


1 52 


6 ^ 

1 2 


3 4 5, 



• t»raa1e. 2 'female 
%'*?P< 05 

••«p< Of 
^ ---not signlf leant 
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School Dlsctpline Histories of Respondents by Program at Wave One 
rograrri M s D Mean' Significance of Difference' 



♦ 


Ace 


14 


i 70 


1 86 




2 


Ace Comparison 


38 


t 37 


\ 53 


2 


3 


A )pha 


?3 


1 S9 


t 8/ 


3 


4 


Alpha Comparison 


28 


t -fs 


2 00 


4 


5 


Beta 


40 


t 34 


t 50 


^ 5 


6 


Beta Comparison 


30 


t 22 • 


t 40 


6 



t 2 3 4 5 



• t»s€fnt to office, suspended or expelled: 

5*never disciplined 
'•-p< 05 

* • *p< .01 A 

.--■not stgntf leant 
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Differences between programs on the affective states measures 
w^re scattered and generally inconsistent across the programs. 
These data are tabled in Appendix C. 

The" only salient feature of the between group comparisons on 
the school related attitudes involves Ace." Tie Acers, perhc^ps due 
to their age, were on average more negative about their chances 
for success than any other group of respondents. Beyond that, 
there was no consistent pattern of differences . involving any of 
tne programs. These data are also tabled in Appendix C. 

Referrals Ver'sus Volunteers . 

We also checked to be sure that respondents^who volunteered 
for the alternative programs, respondents who were referred to 
alternatives, and comparison respondents were not systemat i ca 1 1 y 
different. We used procedures analagous to those reported above 
to test for possible volunteer-referral effects. 

We found few differences between the volunteer and referral 
alternative school students. Those we *did find were largely 
attributable to differences already reported. For example, all 
Acers were referred to Ace. They represented about one half of 
the study's referred students. Thus, the rel^ative youth of the 
Acers and grading policy differences between Ace's district and 
the Alpha-Beta district resulted in age and grade point avera-ge 
differences between volunteers and referrals. In addition, there 
was a slightly higher proportion of girls among the referrals 
compared to the volunteers. ^ 

A 1 together , there is little to suggest non-compat ibi I i\y 
between the volunteer and referral groups. Our analyses will 
ignore the distinction. 
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'CHAPTER 7 
ANALYSIS STRATEGIES 

Introduction 

. The approaci we used in analyzing the ri5t?5 roilov'/s froTi the 
'purpose. of the study as laid out in-^thc theor<5:ical model outlined 
in the introductory section. 

The study was designed to investigate the effectiveness of 
a type of* a 1 ternat i ve seconplary school and to test a theory ^hat 
exp-lains why such a school should be effective. 

Of course, there are many kinds of ef recti venes's . We wanted 
to see how effective the alternrtive programs were in reducing the 
delinquent and disruptive behavior of the studrnts who attended 
them. That was the primary interest. We were also interested in 
the effect the programs had on certain attitudes and states of 
adjustment. We were less interested in th^ effects of the 
alternative schools on actual .-icademic per f orwar - grades, test 
•scores, and the like. The primary interest of the study was the 
schcc 1 ~r€ I st€u 30Ciai psycho i OQ i Cc t iTiOIlvtiiion f or dc I i nquent and 
disruptive behavior. For thst ;-eason, we rhose to fccus on the 
social psychological natuce of iciiool performance. In this case, 
that meant focussing primarily on stijdents* beliefs or perceptions 
about how weH or Doorly they were doing i^ school. So, we were 
interested in the alternative sclvools* ef f at:t i veness at reducing 
the delinquent and disruptive behavior of iheir students and the 
social , psychological factors that, dett-mined whatever 
effectiveness the schools might have. 

■ Who were the students? We were interested in students who 
haffl generslly bee»^ formally or informally identified by their 
ccjaventiona f schools or who had identified themselves as having 
tc^^ble and being trouble in school. We knew from previous 
resMcch thot these students would 3s a group bf mot delinquent ^ 
than coverage. Th-s rnakes the ful ! statement of purpose of the 
study: to test the effectiveness and the social psychological 
corriil^tes of the effectiveness of, a type of* alternative secondary 
school program designed to reduce the delinquent and disrupt!^<i 
bchdvior of .?ccdemi Co 1 1 y troubled students. 

Mow 'J\q we thir.x the Biternalive schools would make this 
happen? We theor I ^ea that several conditions would have to be met 
by the cltftrnative , programs for them to be effective. The 
conditions were: * • * ' 

'1. Th2 alternative schools would have to provide an 

environment v/hich studentis felt was not stacked against them. 

Reir.ember . these were students v/hc b.y and large had continually run 

2fou' cf the rules and procedures of the conventional schools. 
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2. The alternative s^>6ols would have to use pedagogical 
licies, techniques and materials which quickly enabled students 
to Experience academi*c success. 



3» The alternative programs would have to establish a social 
climate which acknowl^edged, supported and rewarded students* They 
would also |iave to have the flexibility to tolerate occasional 
lapses of 'discipline and performance. 

^. The alrernativc scKooJ^ would have to foster the 
allegiance of their students. T>^ is, the students would have to 
come to like school more, or arr least to like the» alternative 
school more. 

rFT^unportant ^rt of the reasoning^ in this* theoretical 
statement concerns \^sychologica I changes occurr i ng wi thi n 
ind i vidua 1 s tudcnts . T^These chdnges resul t from students * 
experiences In the alternative schools and in turn 'affect their 
motivation to be delinquent and disruptive. Here, of course, we 
refer to improvements i n thei r sel f image (par t icular 1 y 
unconscious self esteem) and adjustment. According to the theory, 
these internal,' psychological changes are the links which bind 
the altered school environment and experiences in school to the 

Our analysis strategy began by determ.ining whether the 
alternative schools met the conditions we hypothesized in our 
model as necessary for the programs to be effective. We then 
looked to see whether those conditions resulted in the predicted 
effects — the improvements in behavior. Finally, we checked 
whether the changes such as occurred happen*id in the pre«;en-e of 
the social psychological links just mentioned. In this step, we 
checked whether respondents whose, behavior improved as predicted 
also experienced changes in unconscious or conscious self esteem, 
anxiety and depression. 

We also did two other kinds of analyses. The first was 
/Concerned with whether we could identify respondents who seemed 
to be especially promising or risky prospects for this kind of*' 
alternative program. Thai is, were there somfi^^ent i f i ab 1 e youth 
who either did very well or very- poorly in the al ternative 
programs^ ' This information should be of value to thdse 
responsible for selection or referral decisions. 

The second analyses looked at the processes and outcomes at 
each of the three, al ternativr school programs. 

Measuring the Mode] 

The first task dealt with in the data analysis involved 
constructing the measures required to test our theoretical model. 
Our aim was one of efficiency to develop the smallest set of 
measures required to cover the concepts we needed. 
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Our measures of self esteem and adjustment had already been 
developed in previous research. The same was true of our measures 
of delinquent behavior, bothflschool relate\d and general. (All of 
these are described In Appen^Jibc B.)* Several of the measures of 
perceptions of and attitudes^ about school and students* roles 
needed to be constructed for this study. 

We turn first to the/concept of perceived fleX/ibility and- 
f a i rness of the schogi envi ronment . We were spec i f i cal I y 
int^restfed in whether the alternative schools struck the students 
as places where they were less likely to be in trouble and hassled 
about the rules than i n the convent iona I school s . I n our 
interviews and visits to the schools, our respondents told us that 
the number, fairness, appropriateness, and equitable enforcement 
of the rules were important to, them, ttai./ reported feeling picked 
on or set up by the rules in the conventional schools; or that the 
rujes themselves \^ere* fai r enough but they were administered in a 
mean, arbi trary or i nf lexible mapne^ . Indeed, an assistant 
principal in one. of the conventional high schools told ds that he 
would like to be more flexible in applying or selectively ignoring 
the rules and sanctions in the schooTs code of student conduct. 
He went on to say that he couldn't, however, because the school's 
faculty would not starJ for -it. Other high school assistant 
principals indicated that they did not feel so constrained, but 
neither were t^hey completely free to handle each case as l^y saw 
fit. As noted earlier,* the alternative school staffers also felt 
rules were important; symbolic, of how the school regarded the 
student. They kept formal rules to a mini.num and adopted a 
flexible approach to infractions or problemgtrc behavior. 

We ipeasured students' perceptions of fairness and flexibility 
in the schoo:s with a series of five qfiicstions. They assessed 
students' sati sf action * wi th the relative i nvo I vement ^ of 
administrators, teachers and students in making the rules, and 
their View of the f/airness, number, appropriateness, and even- 
handedness of enforcen^ent of the rules^ , There 'was no. difference 
between the alterna/tive and comparison students* views" of the 
rules at wave one, when both groups were describing their currenc 
or previous conventional schools. We made a similar comparison at 
wave three. wC^tarted with the descriptions of the ri^Jes in the 
conventional school s-g i ven by the comparison students in the final 
interview. We contrasted' that with the descriptions of the same 
cor^venticnai schools given by the current alternative students 
concurrently enrolled in conventional school classes or previous 
afternative" s-tudents wn9 had returned to their conventional 
schools. There was no alternating-comparison difference in the 
description of the ruJes at the conventtc^al schools at the final 
interview. 

Othe*- measures were constructed to assess different facets of 
the studerjt i oie 
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O.ie measure combined the measure of feeling stigmatized in 
school, described earlier, and the measure of perceived chances 
for success in school. The success measure used here ^added two 
items about grades and required classes. They appear in Appendix 
B along with the core set of three items. The measures cff success 
and stigma were strongly associated with each other, both 
statistically and conceptually. We combined them into a single 
measure reflecting the^ students' sense of their academic 
prospects. We called this measure "academic prospects*!, 

A relat^ed measure was constructed by combining the measure of 
commitment to the academic' role of student described earlier and 
the students' self report of their most recent grade point 
average. These two measures were also strongly associated with 
each other statistically and conceptually. We called this measure 
"student role". Academic prospects covers expectations for 
.success or failure and acceptance as a member of the school. 
Student role measures the ser i ousness »of engagement as a student; 
how rn|bch • effort is being put out, the level of performance and 
satisraction with it. 

The final school-related measure tapped the nonacademic side 
of the school experience. At might be expected, aspects of the 
acadefn\. and nonacademic roles were related to each other. 
'Nevertheless, we felt there was conceptual and statistical merit 
in separate treatment for the measures of the nonacademic role, 

'There were two primary components of the nonacademic role. 
The first was the general attitude toward or lik'ing for school. 
The second was the measure of teacher support. The attitude 
measure combined the items about attitude toward school described 
^earlier with two items assessing interest and feelings at the end 
of the school day. These are noted in Appendix 8 alo^g with the 
core items. A question asking how many teachers the respondent 
liked was added to the measure of teacher support and appears with 
it in Append i x B. 

V 

Four additional items completed the measure nonacademic 
student role. The first two supplemented the measure of teacher 
support. They Assessed attachment to teachers — the importance 
respondents ascribed to teachers* views of them. The second two 
items asked about the attractiveness of activities at school. 
These items helped fill in the nonacademic, social role of 
student. 

The resulting measure broadly reflects students' attitudes 
about school. Its content ranges from how a day in school leaves 
them feeling about themselves to how frequently they engage in the 
school's activities. It emphasizes the personal side of 
relationships with teachers and also includes more general 
attitudes toward school. We have called this 'measure "school 
attitude". We consider it to be a summary of the eff<»cts of the 
social «and academic experiences in school on the students* 
attraction to the institution. 
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Overview of Ana)ys>s Procedures 

As indicated earlier in this section, we pursued three kinds 
of analyses. The first tested the validity of the theoretical 
model with the data produced at each of the three waves of 
interviews. The second tested whether the model predicted changes 
in performance, at,titudes, and behavior over ^he course of the 
study. The third asked what kinds of responden-^s and which of the 
programs stood out as successful or problematic. 

• t 

The first set of tests attempted to confirm the model's 
accuracy in predicting delinquent behavior at the separate time 
periods. Consistent findings at the three points in time would 
provide confidence in the stability of our measures. It would 
also lend credence to the model ' s /iescr i pt i on of the dynamics of 
delinquent and disruptive behavi;/r . 

These analyses were (done as multiple regressions. This 
procedure enabled us to exan ine the explanatory contribution of 
each measure relative to the other measures used to predict or 
account for delinquent and cli srupti ve behavior. It also allowed 
us to examine hc<^ welL^artT the measures used together predicted. or 
accounted for the outrcome measur es of delinquency and disruption. 

Measur i nq Change V J 

The second set of analyses were in many ways the ones most 
central to the project. They assess the change in delinquent and 
disruptive behavior which occurred between the first anri third 
interviews c<nd determine what social -psychological changes 
accounted for !t. The procedures we used took into account and 
solved several problems of measurement. These problems primarily 
involved "maturational reform** a*nd statistical regression to the 
mean. Also involved were unequal scores on the measures of 
school-related performance and attitudes as well as on the 
measures of delinquent and disruptive behavior .among the 
respondents at wave one. 

As to the issues^of maturational reform and regression, the 
occurrence of e-ither or bdth would have t,he same influence on our 
data. Maturational reform refers to the widely replicated 
f i nd i ng that af ter r^ach i ng a peak Et around age ;5 or 16, 
disruptive behavior begins to decline rather sharply. 
(Adolescents "reform" their behavior as -they become more mature.) 
At wave one, we asked our respondents, whose Average age was l6t 
to report their delinquent behavior for approximately the previous 
year. That is, we asked for self rciports of delinquent behavior 
at a time in our respondents' lives when, on an average, their 
delinquency should be at « ts all time high. Obviously, any 
^comparison with a later period, when the respondents were older, 
would.be expected to show a decline in the average amount of 
delinquent behavior regardless of school programs or .other 
factors . 
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Regression to the mean refers to the often observed 
nhenomenon which follows selection decisions based on extreme 
standing or behavior. In our case, it ispossible to consider the 
comparison and alternative school students as having been- 
identified as candidates for or encouraged to go^ to the 
alternative programs on the basis of their extreme misbehavior in 
or maladjustment to school, their poor performance, and negative 
attitudes at the time of the first interviews. The reasoning goes 
that since extreme behavior is unusual and unusual states seldom 
endure, there should be a general return to a more usual or 
average state over a period of time. in other words,, the 
unusually .poor performance, negativism, and high level of 
involvement in delinquent and disruptive behavior should moderate 
over the course of the study. The reason was simply that our 
respondents were selected bec6*jsc of their extremely negative 
standing at the outset of t the study. Because regression would 
be expected to affect equally alternative and comparison students, 
the decline would not indicate program effectiveness. 

Any simple measure of change on any of these variables 
say, subtracting the wave three score from the wave one score ~ 
would be expected to hopelessly confuse change from different 
sources. Change attr ibutaljle to any specific experience, like a 
different school program, would be lumped ir with change 
attributable to maturation and to some students' assumption of 
more usual or average attitudes and behaviors. Nevertheless, the 
problem of uneven baseline scores on the school related measures 
and the measures of aelinquent and disruptive behavior mads some 
kind of measure of change necessary. The problem existed even 
though there were no statistically reliable differences among the 
various groups of interest. The facts, for example, were that at 
wave one, the alternative" school respondents were on average 
consistently ^slightly, although statistically i r s i gn i f icant 1 y 
higher Jn <iel Pnquent and disruptive behavior than the" comparison 
respondents. Considte.- the implications of simply comparing the 
groups at ~wave three and finding no reliable difference in levels 
of delinquent and disruptive behavior for alternative and' 
comparison respondents. It i s. easi 1 y conceivable that' potential 
real differences" in program effectiveness could be masked in the 
fol lowing way. The alternative ' school respondents could have 
changed significantly more than the compar i son group. But, having 
started "behind" the comparison students, their greater rate and 
absolute arpount of change could be masked by having to "catch up" 
to the comparison group. Or, conversely, the greater change of 
the alternative school students could have simply been a 
consequence o.f their initially extreme scores. 

We solved both sets ^ problems — regress i.on/reform and 
uneven baselines — with one^ocedure. In this procedure, the 
affected wave three ma#!itjres vyere treated as composites. *The 
composite of any measu^ (consider as an, example wave, three 
delinquency), consisted of two parts. One part was the 
delinquency of any r^spond^nt at wave three 'which one would expect 
from knowing his or her delinquency at ve one. Other things 
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being equal, one would expect higher wave *three oelinquency among 
those higher at wave one, and so on. The second part of the 
composite of the measures was that wh'ich was left over, so to 
speak, after removing the part which was expected on the basis of 
wave one, Cont inui ng* f/i th the example, if a respondent had been 
exactly as delinquent at wave three as would have been 
statistically predicted from his or her wave one score, there 
would be nothing left over, no "residual". But, if a respondent 
was less del i nquent at wave thr ee >-than pred icted from h'i s 
delinquency at wave' one, a deficit would remain once wave one's 
i score was removed. This would be a resltiual with a negative sign. 
Similarly,^ if a respondent had a higher wave three delinquency 
score than would have been predicted from wave one. there would be 
something left over. This would be a residual with a positive 
sign. By examining the residuals, we were able to tell who was 
more, less, or about ^T*^! i nquen*t at wave three as would have 
been predicted from their/ wave one delinquency level, 

This'^ procedure, c^llted'-aoa 1 yses o"f nesiduafs or baseline-free 
measurement of'.change, works on straightforward logic. It solves 
the problem erf ' measur i ng Vel at i ve change in a changing population 
by calculating (via regression procedures) the actual average rate 
of change for the entire group. This allows identification of 
those whose rate of change was more or less than the averag*^ rate. 
The problem of uneven initial levels on the measures is solved in 
the same way, A respondent who^was initially low In delinquency 
and decreased at the average rate wouJd have the same standing as 
a respondent wno was initially high in delinquency and decreased 
at the same average rate. Again, that ' s^ because the emphasis is 
on how much more or less change occurred compared to the average. 
Of course, the average rate of change is that which^is'due to the 
effects of regression or maturation. One or the ^her or both 
would be expected to happen in about "^the same way and jn the same 
degree to members of a relatively homogeneous group such as our 
respondents. One doesn*t" need^ nn al ternati\^)S school program to 
bring about that kind of change. It happens on its own. What's 
interesting, problematic, or important are those who change more 
or less than would be expected. Our residual analysis, procedures 
Identify exactly those individuals. 

We' used the residual techniques just described to test the 
model's hypotheses regarding the processes underlying delinquent 
and disruptive behavior. Thus, change scores were creates for the 
measures of school related attitudes academic prospects, 

commitment to the student role, and attitudes fcJWard school — and 
• for the measures of delinquency and disruption in school and for 
delinquent behavior ih the community. These variables were used 
in the test of t^e model as a description of the processes causing 
changes in delinquent and disruptive behavior. 

Note that the measure of program flexibility used In this 
analysis was not a change measure. We consider;^ed It to be a 
descrlDtio-: of the stable organizational climate in the schools, 
of the kinds of pldos the schools actually were and remained. 
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As aescr ibed ear I ier , there was brjoad agreement In the perception 
^ Of the schools' governance policies among the various groups of 

respondents. There was similar agreement in the descriptions of 
^ the climates of the alternat'ive schools. Students who had been in 

the alternative schools only briefly agreed abqtit the difference 
in the schools' ruleS and procedur^^ with those who had' attended 
them for long periods of time, fhere was similar agreement also 
among those who, by the end of the study had stayed in school, 
dropped out, or graduated. And there was agceement between those 
with high levels and low levels of delinquent behavior. 

The consistent answers given by^ our respondents corresponded 
with our own observations and with the descriptions given by the 
conventional building administrators, teachers and counselors with 
whom we spoke during the course of the study. All of this* 
evidence supported our regarding program flexibiiny as a 
consistent state* So, the measure of program flexibility taken at 
wave three was used in the change analysis and corresponding 
measures were used in the test of the model with wave one, two and 
three data. 

Specific Effects 

The third set of analyses had two objects. The first was 
to focus more closely on those respondents for whom the 
theoretical model relating school processes to disruptive behavior 
proved inaccurate. , The second was to focus on each individual 
school program in an assessment of program effectiveness. 



Investigating these effects proceeded In straightforward 
fas^hion. We looked at critical points in the model, such as 
commitment to the student role, attitude toward school, a^ school 
disruption. Our purpose was to identify .the responde.its who were 
lower or higher on these measure^ - than the n^ddel's predictions. 
Having identified them, we asked: who are these *kids? What was 
their state of adjustment early In the study; how was their family 
life; how delinquent warA^helT friends, and so on. 

in short. these analyses were designed to address questions 
about which students might/be more likely to profit from which 
kind of educational progs/am* 

The second part of this set of, analyses applied^the full 
model to each alternative school program and Its comparison group. 
The aim here was to assess the, extent to which each program was 
effective v4n putting Into practice the processes which had b^en 
theorized to be in^ortant in reducing delinquent and disl-uptlve 
behavior of ^s students. 

The following sections will present the results of these 
three sets of Jinaiyses. 
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CHAPTER 8 



FINDINGS: TESTING THE MODEL 

A summary of what we found includes two points. On^ concerns 
differences betwe'fen programs and one concerns the presence of the 
processes spelled out in the theoretical model. As to the first 
point, we found no differences between alternative and 
conventional programs in^ the average levels of disruptive and 
delinquent behaviors of. their students afte»- the 'twelve to 
•fourteen months of the study. As to the second point, we found 
that the theoretically predicted school -re 1 ated ' processes did 
occur in the alternative schools to a reliably greater degree tnan 
In the conventional schools. Moreover, thos*e who were engaged by' 
the school -re) ated processes did show^ a reliable decjine in their 
disruptive behavior in school and an associated decline in their 
delinquent behavior in the community.- 'The alternative programs 
were not uniformly effective, however, in engaging their students. 

In short, had the study been conducted as a summative program 
evaluation, we would have concluded that the alternative programs 
were ineffective. However, because we focussed on the school- 
related . processes* 'we are able to reach further conclusions. 
Namely, the school -rfel ated processes we set abut to study were 
important in producing changes in disruptive behaviors, and the 
processes were most evident in the alternative schools. 

In this chapter, we will show how Alternative schoolers 
responded to their school experiences differently from the way 
convent lona 1 school students did; we will poi nt to some 
differences in the three programs that modified these responses; 
9nd we will identify some students v^hose psychological condition 
dampened the effects of the .al tern^a^^ve school programs on them. 

First of all, some findings about the trends in disrup'tive 
and delinquent behavior among all the youth in the study. T^re 
was a general dec'line in problematic beha\ ior over the twelve to 
fourteen months of the study. Alternative and conventional school 
students shovfed similar reductions, and this was true for all 
three alternative programs. .This general decline is not 
surprising for two reasons. First, other studies, have shown that 
some "maturationai reform*' 'is to be expected in a group of highly 
disruptive youngsters, simply with the passage of time. Second, 
any group ' of ydyth observed first at such a high level of 
disruptive behavior that they had to be removed from their schools 
will on the? average settle down somewhat in the normal course of 
events. The mission of a special program is to maximize and 
decelerate this benign trend so that problematic students* will 
come even more closely to resemble well-behaved citizens, and 
sooner. 
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• We earlier proposed a theoretical model' 'of the kinds of 
psychological effects that* schools should have on students in 
order to accomplish this mission,. We'' turn now to the questi^on of 
whether the alternative programs had these effects. 

We,^ report first th^ separate datasets, one for eath wave-, in 
order to document stability Qf the theoretical model over tim». 
We found encouraging .stability - and consisteyjt development of 
relationshi|)s between wa\res. The fjrst material in this^ chapter 
summarizes ^the ' patterns and ^ developments "in the data! Having- 
established a consistent base, "we then report a -test of the 
thepretical . model' -as a predictor of change, .That report comes * V 
second. Following the discussion of the model of change are the 
detailed presentat-i ons of the i'odividual waves' datasets. 

As we approached ana 1 y.'s i s of^ the model, we bore in mnnd an 
important fact. The' schoo I -re 1 ated measures were in most cases 
moderately strongly related to one another (see Appendix C) . As 
an example, students who believeql that they had higher levels of 
academic prospects also tended 'to have, more positive school 
attitudes. We carried oUt the analyses of the model in, a way* 
which, provided two kinds of information. One kind took advantage 
of the relationships among these measures artti added them together * 
^for the^ str^ongest explanations, ^ The other » examined the 
Independent contribution of each of^ the measures (and the concepts 
they represented) to the explanation of m'isbehavior and change in 
misl>ehavidr , Technical details of the analytic procedures will be 
found in Appendix C, ^ 

Modelling School Processes 

We represented enrollment in the alternativ.e or cpnventional 
programs by a categorization scheme we called alternative 
experience. One category was for cdmpari^son students, those who 
never attended an alternative programs The remaining three' 
categories identif/ted respondents who over the course of the study 
had had low, .medium or Kigh "exposure*' to the alternative 
programs. On average,^ these three levels of exposure were abou^ * 
6, 27f and 41 week^' enrollment in one "of the alternative schools'*,'' 
In general , «th?t longer the- time spent in the*al temative schools, 
the more powerf u I ,;fere their effects', I n ' some cases , those with 
the briefest exposure to the alternative programs — those the 
programs- failed' to hold — we/e the most negative of any group, 
even 'mor'e negativjjf than.<itHe comparison students. There were no 
differences amon^ any'of 'the four exposure categorjes at the 
beginning of the- study; none of our data from wave one identified 
students who^would f.ail to stay at the alterna^tive programs. 
' • ' " ^. 

•;We found that attending an alternative school's had two 
immediate effects. One was a very strong tendency to see the 
alternative program as flexible compared to the way conventional 
student's saw their schools. The second- was a tendency for 
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alternative schoolerito develop commitment to the student role to 
a greater extent thitn was true fdr students who had'' not attended 
an al ternat i ve school. Figure I diagrams those relationships. 

'Goi'ng ^ to the al ternative school and perceiving the ways in' 
which it differed from the conventional schools repr'esented 
exposure to the intervention program. A clear effect of the 
intervention was increased commitment to the student role* and a 
belief in one's improved performance. This effect, anc^- others to 
come, can be thought of as a result of the school processes. 

The second s^tep, diagrammed in FigOre 8,2 shows that the 
recognition 'of the alternative school's flexibilTty affected 
another of the school processes, students' view of their academic 
prospects. Also shown is the unsurprising finding that academic 
prospects and commitment to the student role were related. If 
students saw. their academic prospects as good, 'they also tended to 
see. their academic performance as good; and if one was seen as 
bad, the oth^r tended to be seen as bed, too. 
*f ' 

The dasKecl line between school flexibility ami student role 
represents* aft' eventual * resul t of attending an alternative program. 
That 1s, in; the first * two waves, when niost of* , the alternative 
schoolers wer^e '^attendirlg the alternative programs, what 
respondents thought a^out 'their schoo)l's flexibility was not 
strong! rt.lated to the'i r commitment to* the student' rol e. By wave 
threk, ' trfe^fall tcm of the following school year when most 
student were in or ^back'in the conventional schools, a di'^ect 
relatJ^i onship was seen betwjsen'the alternative schools'' flexibility 
and commitmc'ht to the student role. In the meantime, therer'w^^ a 
consistent indirect effect of school flexibility on s tudenU ro 1 e . 
This octur^d through the mutual relatiooship that student' *yole 
and\ .school flexibility had with students' p<irceived academic 
Pf ^pects. 

Figure 8.3 diagrams the rest of /the school processes and 
connects them wj th the outcome measures. 

Ir- looking at Figure 8.3. first consider the additional ii .; 
between the intervention and the school processes ^^he connection 
betjf/een the schoo 1 s apparent flexibility and studen^ts' attitudes 
toward school con^pfates the set of links between thi.* aspect of 
school /true tare and students* schoo 1 -re 1 a ted bel ief s and 
percept/ons. The importance of a school "structure which students 
see as fair and flexible is underscored by ti^is complete set. of 
1 i nks. ' > V. 

- Next note the unsurpr i s i ng ' connect i^on between ^academic 
prospects and school attitude. The better^'' students .thought o' 
the'* academic prospects, the more positive their relationships 
wit their teachers and their general evaluat*ion of school.-^ 

f 
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Figure 8.1 

Initial Effects of the Alternative Programs 
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Figure 8.2 

Intermediate Effects on School Processes 
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Figure 8.3-^ 

The ReJationship of School Processes to Outcomes 
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Two broken lines lead from student role. Consider first the 
dashec line leading to school attitude. As before, the dashed 
line represents an eventual, or delayed effect. In this case, it 
reflects the lag between students' increased commitment to the 
student role and improved attitude toward school. Stronger 
commitment to the student role had begun to occur by wave two -but 
mone positive attitudes toward school didn't result until wave 
three. This kind of attitude change following behavior change has 
been * reported ^by others v;orking with troubled students (e.g., 
Massimo 6 Shore,' 196|^. It seems that <iJ^he bad experiences and 
reflexively negative attitudes of these students take time to fade 
even when current performance has improved. 

The second broken line leading from student role also^ 
represents a trend over time. In this case, however, the trend 
diminished over time- This was the i ncreas i ngl y weak direct 
connection between commitment to the student role and school 
disruption. More commitment to the student role led to less self 
reported school disruption. As the ' other school - processes 
establ i shed themselves dur i ng the course , of three terms, they 
eroded the independent direct impact of degree o.f commitment to 
the student role on disruptive behavior in school;. 



Students'* attitude toward school established itself as a 
summary or genera 1 izat i on of the effects of the^ i nterventj^n 
programs and their processes. It had a consistent and strong 
effect on the degree to which students disrupted their schools. 
The more positive the students' attitude, the less disruptive 
their behavior in school. In statistical terms, once the impact 
of students * att i tude on thet r d i srupt i ve behav i or had been 
accounted for, neither measVires of other school processes nor of 
exposure to the alternative programs added reliably to the 
explanation or prediction of school disruption. The measure of 
students?' attitude toward school thus provided an empirtcal as 
well as conceptual summary of the effects of the intervention 
programs — the alternative schools and tbeir processes; 

The final feature to note in Figure 8.3 is the very strong 
link between school disruption and general delinquent behavior. 
This link was expected since, in some respects school disruption 
is a subset of delinquent behavior. The effects of the school 
programs were strongest on students' behavior in school. The 
further one moves from school, the more diluted the effects of a 
school-based program. This is seen here by the lack of direct 
connections between school processes and, delinquent i>ehavior, 
Note however that thfe model accounts to a small but reliable 
degree for delinquent behavior when delinquent behavior was the 
only variable representing negative behavior in the analysis. The 
findings suggest that a decline in school disruption presages a 
change in aelinquent behavior in the community. 

To this pointy our findings were consistent with our model of 
school processes and their effects on disruptive and delinquent 
behavior. Our analyses showed that students who went to schools 
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seen as flexible tended to feel their prospect's for afcademic 
success and acceptance were brighter and they tended to work 
harder and feel nyore committed to their scholastic role.- They 
also tended to develop favorable attitudes . toward- schooT and 
toward their teachers. In turn, their behavior in school improved 
and their delinquent involvement in the community lessened. 

These processes were set in motion in the alternative schools 
to a much greater extent than in the conventional schools, but we 
hasten to add a qualification. Going to tlie alternative schools 
made this favorable sequence more likely to happen, but it did not 
make t¥ie sequence certain . One might ask "mbVe • I i kej y than what?" 
The ajnswer is: more likely than resulted from attending the 
convent i ona I schoo I s . 

The Model of Change . 

* We were confident from the preceding that the theoretical 
model was a valid one. The relationships among variables were 
largely as predicted. The next step .was to see if the stability 
of the model would hoid using the basel i ne^f ree measures oT change 
in the school process measures and the measures ^of school 
disruption and delinquent behavior. 

The findings were strongly similar to those from the wave by 
wave analyses (Figure 8.^) . The alternative experience and school 
flexibility measures were the same as those used in wave three so 
their relationship in' the change analysis was not different. 
Having the alternative school experiences contributed 
substantially to a change^ in youngsters* commitment to the student 
role. Alternative schoolers increased their commitment. Their 
perceptions of their school flexibility and their increased 
commitment to the student role also contributec to perceived 
improvement in their academic prospects. Perceiving their 
school's flexibility also made an independent contribution to the 
positive change in their attitude toward school. Their belief in 
their improved academic prospects also resulted in an improvement 
in their school attitude, as would be expected. 

Of all the school-related variables, only students' attitude 
toward school contributed to a reduction in their disruptive, 
rule-violating behaviors in school . Again, this measure of 
^general attitudes and relationships with teachers serves as a 
sutnnwuLV of the school processes and their impact on behavior in 
school r^'^l so as seen in the wave by wav^ analyses of the model, 
improved behavior in school is sV^'ongly associated with reduced 
levels of general delinquent beh.vior. 

The implications* of this analysis echo tnose of the wave by 
wave analyses. Their significance is enhanced because of the 
consistency of the findings and the relationships with measures of 
change. The most important implication concerns the processes 
within the alternative schools. Simply sending troubled or 
troublesome students to an alternative school did not have an 
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Figure 'S. 4 
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The Model of Change Between the .^First 
and Third Interviews ' ^ * 
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effect on their behavior in the absence of a' set of processes in 
or by which the student had to be engaged.. Indeed, when^we siimply 
compared alternative and comparison students' change in delinquent 
and disruptive behavior over the course of the study, we found no 
differences between the groups. And, as seen j n 'f i gure 8.^,* when 
jthe; effects of the school process measures are taRen into account, 
"there again is no independent effect of the t^e of school 
attended- What^ma'k^es thei^ difference? What enables ^us to see- 
effects of the school programs?. < ) ^ 

^he answer is both ^simple and complex. First, the simple 
i>art: tO; the extenttwe are ab|e \o explain cbange in deUnqueot 
disruptive behavior at school, thje change follows from^a 
changed relatiopshi p of the stud^t to the school. (Note that we 
were able to expl.ainia statistjic^l ly robust and reliable degree of 
change.) That changed relationship, reflected best by more 
positive attitudes toward school, is 'predicated on changes in 
commitme'nt to and anticipation of success in school 'on the part of 
these formerly dismal stfudents. These processes are set in motion 
by the structure and atmosphere of the ^a 1 ternat ive schools to a 
much, greater degree than by the structure and atmosphere of the 
t^nvent i onal schools'. We hasten again to underscore an intportant 
qualfficr in the above. The qualifier is, of course, the phrase: 
. . tO "^he^ext e nt. r r*^ — Thecal ter native schools seemed to work most 
effectively when they could engage students , in theTr .internal 
process dnd thereby effect change in students' bSliefs, attit.ud^s, 
and scKolastic behavior|s. Not all alternative students, as we' 
shall see, were engaged by these processes, however. Andj some 
comparison students exp^rlencea tne bnanges j^Jst discussed whi 1^ 
in their conventional schools. Lastly, some of. the respondents 
who experienced, say, a more 'lexitJle school, or whose attitudes 
toward school improved never the! ess did not move on to the next 
step in the model. That is, some of thc;*^- students d '*d not come 
to' feel that fheir academic prospects improved, or d id not behave 
notably better in school. - ' . ^ - 

In other words,' the model- is a probabi 1 isti.c^ one; the 
chances we.re that step A would lead to step B, and tfie chances 
were that step B. would then*^ lead to step d, and so on down through 
,the stages of the model. This - is a coinmori, although" rarely 
explicit, feature of d whole range of intervention programs, the 
following example is designed to. i 1 lustrjats the point. 

Consider, referral to and the operation of a special education 
program. A precise diagr\osis of a student's* condition is not 
Qbvious nor easily developed in many cases. It, is more or less 
clear that the student has a condition which m^es him or her 
appropr i ate f Of a special ed program. Never the le^^s, the diagnosis 
is typically stated as a certainty: "Johnny has such and such'd 
condition," although the diog'nosis is actually more or less 
probable, not certain. The referral is made and a course of 
treatment or intervention p»^escr iberi. Yet, the^e is no certainty 
that it will effective or successful, however measured* After 
all, .what program ever is 100 percent successful? A model 
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predicting success is implicit any program. * The difference 

betwee'n good and bad programs is that their* models are more or 
1 ess successful in describing, linlcs between the intervention 
actions, i nterfped i ate processes, and outcomes. The more 
successful the progran] or diagnosis, the better its chances for 
success, or the Kigher the proportion of successes versus 
fai lures. 

The heart of the reasoning behind the statistical tests used 
to judge the rel iabi 1 i ty* of programs' effectiveness has precisely 
' tb do with chance. If a relationship or Qutcogie is said to 'be 
reliable, it meafns you have be^tter than a pure chance or luck of 
the draw shot at success. -Much better, in fact. Our model is 
probabilistic rn that ^ it only states what processes Improve on 
chance in enabling the schools to effect the desired outcomes. It,, 
does not guarantee TOO percent success. Indeed, '-the overall 
impact of the alternative schools, on their students' disruptive 
and delinquent behavior wac not reliably greater than that of 
conventional schools. The alternative schools had s^t effective 
processes into motion to a greater degree than the conventional 
schools did, but'not with a sufficient nuTnb>,r of their students to 
show an overall effect. 

The interested 'reader may want to look at the diagramgied 
analyses for each wave's data. They -follow, with notes. The 
humbers associated with the connecting lines represent the 
relative strength of re_IaJL i onsh i ns^ 



At wave one, students l»ad little or no experience with the 
alternative schools, and thus no opportunity to perceive ^the 
alternative scKools as more flexible. As discussed i n an earlier 
section, the alterrtative students actually were more negative 
about school at the outset of the study. 

The fact of no other *d i fferences between the alternative and 
convent ional students at this initial stage i s s i gni f i cant for the 
research design. It reflects the similarity betv^een those who 
wouM spend varying amounts of t'ime in the alternative programs 
and those who^ would remain in the conventional programs. 

At wave two, after most of the alternative schoolers had 
spent at least some time there, the connection between perceived 
school f le;>cibi I ity and the alternative school experience is 
es tab I i shed . The^ 1 i nk between al ternat i ve * exper lences and 
commitment to the student role also appeared by wave two. 

At wave three, when most alternative students had returned to 
tjTe conventional schools, the previous pattern is maintained with 
one slight exception. That was the weakening of the link between 
commiTment to the student role and school disruption and its shift 
from school disruption to delinquent behavior generally. 
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Figure 8 . 5 

The Model *s Operation at the First Interview 
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Figure 8.6' 
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The Model's Operation at the Second Interview 
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Figure 8.7 ^ 
The Model's dperation at the Third Interview • \^ 
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The next steps in the data analysis were designed to improve 
the odds, so to speak. Up to this point, we have treated the 
programs. as similar and students as equivalent. The questions now 
become: v^ere s^ome programs more effective than others at engaging 
their students' in t,he construe t i C^e school processes - and in 
producing the desired outcdhies? And. were some of the alternative 
students better suited to their alternative programs than others? 

The node I in Individaal Programs 

SepaVate Analyses parallel with those just reported were 
perf ormeu f or each alternati>>e school program and -its comparison 
group. ^ach of the. wave by wave cdatasets was used^ as was the 
^wave one ^to wave three change dWta. 

T he A6e Program .*' The findrngs for the Ace program show a 
pattern of. increasing integration o-f the s'chool processes. The 
strongest effects of the program, seen in the diagram of the 
change rpodel in Ace (Figure 8;,ll) , were on the IneasuVe of 
commitment to the. student role. Unlike the findings f --om . the 
other alternative programs and from the ag§re°g6te analyses, 
cqmmltment to the student role was consistently associated with? 
students* attitudes toward school while they were in or shortly 
a^ter they had been in 'Ace (at wave two). This is another 
reflection'" of^ the more integraterf pattern of attitude and 
performance measures \ hi ch held in Ace. All in all, the Ace 
pro9»'am*s operati^on • conformed most closely to the theoreticaj 
mode[ of school processes and outcomes. This may uefl have been 
due to two facts^about Ace. '^irst, it most closely resembled a 
traditJonal school program. Second, it* served troubled or 
troublcsowe students exclusively those for whom a school-based 
intervention might be expected to make'^the most difference. 

%e Alpha program . In contrast to the Ace students, improved 
attitude toward school among Alpha students did not reduce their 
xJi^ruptive behavior. Instead, i t was their increased commitment 
to the student role that r.educed d'isruption (Figure 8.15). What 
is particularly interesting about this finding is that students* 
commitment to the^student role after they had spent substantial 
time in Alpjhs 'was no greater *than tne commitment of their, 
oonyentional schoo-1 counterparts.. That is, none of the school- 
related variables predicted degree of commitment at wsve two. By 
w^ve th'-ee, however, substantial integristion of these measures had 
occurred. This indicates a rather marked lag in the effect of the 
AfVha program. This lag suggests that beinjg students in Alpha 
v^hich- nfostly meant ^engaging in the human relations workshop 
■•- did not seem to them like playing a student role. The effect 
of the Alpha program on their scholastic or i entat i on was not 
apparent until the students re-ent>ered tJae recognizable role of 
student -St the- convent i ona I school!* 

Th? wa\;e three effects of the program (see Figure 8.1^4) raise 
some intsresting points. First, while. there Is integration among 
tne school-related measures, none- of them relates directly to 
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Figure 8.8 

The Model *s Operation at the First Interview 
for Ace and its Comparisons 
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Figure 8.9 



The Model *s Operation at the S^fiond Intervdew 
for Ace and its Comparisons 
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Figure 8. 10 

The Model *s Operation at the Third Interview 
for Ace and its Comparisons 
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,Note ; Because of small' sample size, nonparametric estimates of blvarlate 
relations were used supplement information on partial relationships. 
Significant (p < .05) nonparametric relationships are represented by arrows 
only with no associated numbers. ^ 
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Figure S.ll 

The Model of Change Between the First and 
Third Interviews for Ace and its Comparisons 
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^1 

reduced school di sruption, a) though A I pha' s level of school 
disruption ^ad fallen to about the same degree as in all the 
programs-, oonventional and alternative. Seconds note that there 
is a rather strong positive relationship (the more of one, the 
more*of the other) between/the school's flexibility and delinquent 
behavior. Alpha's flexibility sfeems lo have had two kinds of 
effects. For some students, it promoted 'commi tment to the student 
role and, through that commitment, improvement in behavior in 
school. But, for other students*. Alpha's flexibility seems to 
have meant onl y goi ng through the, motions of school i ng, not 
establishing a new relationship or Q^mitment to school. This 
twp-fold pattern may also be attributable to the almost non- 
academic nature of the Alpha program during the course of the 
study. Its structure offered plenty of suppo'-t for students, but 
it may have offered less in the way of concrete scholastic 
experiences .than some of its students .may have needed to 
counteract past experiences of failurer^^nd frustration. Note, for 
example, that the Alpha students '• percept i ons. of their schooTs 
flexibility and their attitudes t-oward school made no difference 
in their beliefs about their academic prospects. Thus, Alpha 
students came to like their school and- teachers simply by virtue 
of having attended Alpha, as seen in Figure 8, 15- Yet, it was 
primarily those whose scholastic performance improved who 
demonstrated any of the program*s effects on disruptive behavior. 

The Beta Program . The findings for the Beta progrdin are 
consistent with the kinds of problem discussed earlier, which 
the program experienced during the stuJy. The school process 
measures in Beta were the least integrated cf the uhree 
alternative programs. This may well have been due to Beta^s 
difficulties in socializing its new students to Its systematic and 
structured but novel scholastic program. As Figure 8.17 shows, 
being \n Beta was directly associated with stronger ' commi tment to 
the'* student role and its assoc iated better iperformance^ But, 
being .in Beta was also, associated with dimiriished academic 
pro.spects. The positive effects of Beta at wave 'two appear to 
have resulted from its supportive and flexible^ atmosphere. By 
wave three, when most Beta' students had returned to their 
conventional schools (Figures 8.18-8.19). having been at Beta 
tended to increase commitment to the student role and thereby 
reduce .disruptive and delinquent behavior. As in Alpha, there 
seems to have been a lagged effect on commitment to and 
performance in the student role from having been in Beta. 

School flexibility played a dual role in Beta to a gr(,:ter 
degree. than in Alpha. !t made positive contr iburions to 
commitment to the student role and through it to school attitude 
and the resulting reduction in school disruption. But, school 
flexibility also had a negative effect. As previously noted. Beta 
failed to successfully engage some of its students in its 
alternative scholastic processes. This is likely reflected in the 
increased delinquent behavior which tended to flow from students' 
recognition of the flexibility cf Beta.. 
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Figure 8.12 



The Model's Operation at the Firsc Interview 
for Alpha and its Comparisons 
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Figure 8.\13 



The Model *s Operation at th^ Second Jnterview 
for Alpha and its Comparisons 
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Figure 8. 14 

The Model's Operation at i:he Third Interview 
for Alpha and its Comparisons 
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The Model of Chanpe Between the First and Third 
Interviews for Alpha aqd its Compariscxns 
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Another striking feature of the dynamics of Beta concerned 
the relationship of experience in Beta with the other school 
processes and outcomes. k-. s&ets in^ the path leading from 
al ternative ' experience through school ^ '.ex ib i I i.ty, student role, 
'school attitude, and school disr.«ption, experience in Beta - did 
result to a degree in eiigagement -n the school processes described 
by the model. The direct re I at i cnsh i p'^of alternative experiences 
to reduced school d i srupt ion* suggests that the beneficial effects 
of Beta also acted in a manner independent of the schoohs^ 
processes, at least as we me^?sured them. The problem solving or 
self monitoring or other features of Beta may have been effective 
in improving behavior in ways urvelateS. or only , tange.nt iai ly 
related to its scholastic effects. 

^ * F i nn I Ref i nem en ts 
% 

Our ^ last set of analyses was intended to identify kinds of 
students for whom the. alteVpative programs had been more 
successful or less successful than average. Among the factors we 
considered were influences from beyond the school- setting; that 
is, the respondents' family, live^ and their peer relationships as 
well their individuar states of- acjjustment . The last are the 
psychological Jinks mentioned' earlier in connection with the 
^operation of the study*s overall theoretical model of delinquent 
behavi or • ' 

Retent i on ' 

, The, first of these issue? to be addressed bridges the 
discussion of the individual programs and that of the individual 
students. It efcxncerns* rates of retention and drop out. 

We found only one program difference in retention, but it was 
sub*stant iai . ^ Beta had- uni f ormi y poorer retention than any other 
group, alternative or comparison. Of . a 1 1^ the respondents who 
eventually dropped out of school and did not resume school during 
the course of the study, percent had been Beta students. 

Indeed, almost half of our Beta respondents (hS percent) dropped 
out and •then remained out of rchool during, the remainder of the 
course of the study. In the other groups, a low of ebout ]li 
percent of Ace students and Ace f compar i sons eventually dropped,, 
and .about 25 percent of the Alpha students and the Alpha and Beta 
comparisons dropped out. 

When we compared drop outs with those who stayed in school, 
we found only one rel iable . difference. The dropouts were 
unsurprisingly lower in their commitment to the student role at 
wave two. They were not re 1 i ab 1 y d i f f erent in misbehavior at any 
wave, nor in any of their change scores for misbehavior or school 
processes, and they were not different in their perception of the 
fle-Xibility of their scKpols. When we looked specifically at 
dropouts versus stay ins in Beta and its comparison group, the 
pattern of results was the same as for the aggregate analyses. 
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Figure 8.16 
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The Model's Operation at the First Interview<- 
for Beta and its Comparisons 
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Figure 8.17 

The Model's Operation at the Second Intei^view 
for Bfeta and its Coftiparisons 
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Figui;e 8. 18 



The Model's Operation at ' the Thi-rd Interview 
for Beta and its - Comparisons 
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Figure 8. 19 ^ / 

The Model of Chan'^e Between the First and Third, 
» Interviews for Beta .and its Comparisons 
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That the dropouts were low in commitment to studenthood at 
wc\/e two is neither surprising nor illuminating. Indeed, it is 
more a tautology than an explanation* 

The patterns of retention reflect the stability and -change in 
the alternative programs. Ace was stable and its school system 
tended to be more flexible than that of Alpha and Beta. AJpha and 
Beta were in transition states. For its part. Beta chose the 
v/rong time to expand and could not be selective. Its drop out 
rate was unprecedented 1 y high. Alpha was^adapting to new staff 
and a new approach to the program, but this seems to have had 
little relative effect on its retention rate. Alpha and Beta's 
school system tended to be less flexible than that of Ace, which 
may be reflected in the higher drop out rates reported above from 
that district's alternative and conventiorial school^ programs. 

Successes and Failures 

Were there charac^'er i sties of the respondents which affected 
the degree to which .they were able to profit from their 
experiences in the alternative programs? Put another way, were 
there students for whom scholastic performance or behavior in 
school was not the result of their experiences in school. 
Instead, could problems in these areas actually be symptomatic of 
difficulties or circumstances in other spheres of the youngsters* 
lives? If that were true and we could identify these respondents, 
two results would follow* First, we would better understand the 
operation of the alternative programs through understanding more 
,about the circumstances under which they were not successful as 
Well as those -i n which they were successful* Second, we would be 
able to'^njake morce accurate statements about what kinds of problems 
alternative programs were best suited to solve. The first step 
was to pick out those students who, given their experiences in 
school, profitted more or less than would have been expected* 

We .reasoned that there migh.t be two ways in which the 
alternative school programs — or any school program — might fail 
to achieve^ the goal of reducing delinquent and disruptive 
behaviors among their -students* In the first instance, the 
prob'lem might be failure to engage the students in the school's 
processes* Here we .refer, f,or example, to alternative studfents 
wKose commitment to the stude.nt role was low despite their 
recognition of their schooTs greater flexibility, enhancement of 
their academic prospects and other experiences in the alternative 
school. In the second instance, the problem might be the 
appropriateness of a school-based intervention for the reduction 
of problem behavior. In these cases, the student .would have been 
.engaged by the school processes, with school flexibility, academic 
prospects, and student role commitment all leading to a positive 
attitude toward school. The link between attitudes toward school 
and disruptive behavior in stchooi, however, would be missing for 
thesfe students* .The result, would be that their school disruption 
would be greater than predicted by their attitudes toward school. 
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We tested these two possibilities in the following 
fashion. We selected student role and school attitude as important 
indicators of successful school processes as well as important 
predictors of school disruption. We also selected school 
disruption as a critical outcome measure. We used the model's 
predictions for these measures to create residual measures in a 
way similar to the procedures We used to create the measured of 
change. In brief, we calculated the predicted values separately 
for each of these measures, that is, for student role, school 
attitude and school disruption. We did so by making the 
predictions on the basis of individuals' scores on the variable^ 
which preceded each of these three measures fn the model. 
"Precede." here means came above or parallel to the measure as 
diagrammed earlier in this chapter. For example, we used 
alternative experience, school flexibility, and academic prospects 
to predict the value of student role for each respondent. We 
removed the predicted value of student role from the actual, 
obtained student role score for each respondent. This left a 
residual score. These residual scores consisted primarily of that 
part of student role not predicted by or accounted for by the 
model. We did the analogous things to' create the residual, 
unaccounted-for-by-the-model scores for school attitude and for 
school disruption. So, in this example, we were left with that 
aspect of any individual's commitment to the student role that 
couldn't be explained in terms of his or her exposure to (or lack 
thereof) the alternative school, recognition of school 
flexibility or inflexibility, and sense of academic prospects. 

W^ used wave three data for this set of analyses- We were 
interested in the absolute levels the school processes and 
diruptions. The ciiange measures would not show the contemporary 
level or degree of, say, school disruption. (In any event, the 
wave three and the change measures were strongly related.) 

After building the residual measures and checking to be sure 
their statistical properties were appropriate, wa divided each 
into thirds. We thus could group all our respondents according to* 
the same standard as higher or lower than predicted on their 
residual student role, school attitudes and school disruption 
scores, or as approximately on the predicted value. We used these 
groupings to examine how non-school influences might have impeded 
or supplemented the^ school processes or their effects. 

The non-school influences were of three kinds: home, peers, 
and personal chara<5ter i s t i cs . Our measures of home influences 
were two composites of seven questions attout the respondent's 
relationship with s or her father and seven questions about the 
relat ionshi p wi th his or her mother. (These questions appear in 
Appendix B.) We used the higher of the two scores because many 
respondents lived with only one parent or in volatile situations 
and could answer for only ^ natural, step, or?^ surrogate mother or 
fath'*'. but not botji. We also used a base-free measure of change 
IP pa'-crntai relationship between wave one and wave three. Our 
measures of peer influences were respondents' reparts of the 
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degree of involvement of their friends in various misdeeds. We 
uted the same set of delinquent and di sruptive behavior s to ask 
about friends' delinquency as was used to assess the respondents' 
own delinquencies. The measures we actually used were the wave 
three reports of the friends* delinquent or disVuptive behav,iors 
in school and the wave one^ to wave three base-free measure of 
change in friends' school di sryption* Our measures of personal 
characteristics were the anxiety, depression and self esteem 
measures introduced in earlier chapters. 

Our strategy was to look at the average value of, say, 
depression or friends' school disruption for those lower or higher 
than or right where they "should" have been given the predictions 
of the model's other variables* For example, we could ask: was 
it true that those whose student rol^ measure was lower than would 
have been predicted from their alternative experience and, 
associated level of school flexibiKity and academic prospects were 
more depressed than those whose student role scores were at or 
above the predicted value? Assume for a moment that the answer to 
this question turned out to be yes. it would suggest that the 
personal characteristic of depression might have interfered with 
the school's attempt to meet one of its primary objectives, one 
which was an important influence on the production of disruptive 
behavior in school* We suspected that non-school influences might 
affect alternative schoolers differently than conventional 
students. We performed the analyses taking this possibility into 
account . 

School processes . Concerning non-school influences on 
coflwiitment and attitudes toward school, we found no peer effects, 
a moderate effect of parent relationship, and suggestive self 
esteem and depression effects* The self es.eem and depression 
effects- occurred largely or only among the alternati/e schoolers. 
We turn first to the findings for self esteem and depression in 
the school process data. 

We found a difference at wave three in affective states^ 
between those whose commitment to the student role was higher than 
and lower than the model predicted. Those whose wave three 
student role scores were higher than predicted had higher 
conscious self esteem at wave three and iower depression at wave 
three compared to those whose student role 'scores were lower than 
the model predicted. We found similar results for increased 
conscious self esteem between waves one and three; greater 
increases were associated with higher residual wave three student 
role scores . 

For both of the self esteem findings — the wave three and 
the change measure — the effect held among alternative students 
and conventional students. The depression finding held only amo» ; 
those who'had attended an alternative school. 
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The findings, for the residual wave three measure of attitude 
toward school were similar, except those higher than predicted 
were more affectively positive at wave one. And, the effects for 
both self esteem and depression were only observed among the 
respond^lTts who had attended an alternative school. 

What do these findings mean? One factor which mur^t be 
recalled is the strong relationship between the student role 
measure and the self esteem measure. The primary reason that 
conscious self esteem was not^ included in * .e analysis of the 
school process model was that its effects were overwhelmed by the 
school process pleasures. For this reason, the appearance of the 
self esteem effects associated with the student role measure may 
be partially attributable to the ties between self esteem and 
student role for a 1 t^r nat i ve^ and comparison respondents alike. 

The wave three depression differences among the alternative 
students at the three levels of residual student role cannot be so 
easily dismissed. Even though the. measures of. depress ion and 
consciou's self esteem were related to each other, the differences 
in wave three depression among the levels of residual student role 
were seen only among respondents who had attended an alternative 
school. We know that the overall averagedepress ion scores of the 
alternative and comparison students were comparable. The question 
is: why did depression affect the alternative students conrmiitment 
to the student role and attitude toward school? The answer may 
lie in the emphasis on self responsibility in the alternative 
school programs. 

The alternative schoolers had been exposed to programs which 
stressed individuals assuming control over and responsibility for 
their fortunes, especially their scholastic fortunes. From the 
analysis of the model of change, we know the alternative schoolers 
said they were working harder at school, performing closer to 
their level of ability, and that they weVe more satisfied with 
their work. We also knew th^t their grades had improved. In 
short, the alternative schoolers appeared to have accepted a 
greater measure of respons ibi 1 i ty for thei r * own success or 
failure. Under those circumstances, their performance would be 
vulnerable to problems or traumatic experief^ces in the parts of 
their lives not related to school. These problems could easily 
result in generally depressed or maladaptive modes of functioning, 
one of which could be otherwise unexlainably poor p'^erf ormance in 
school. Among the conventional students, however, performance and 
exertion .as a student *may seemed to have depended to a much 
greater degree on factors outside of the, indivi'dual — chance 
combinations of circumstances, events, teachers, encounters with 
authority. Thus, presence or absence of personal problems among 
£he comparison students would have a less clear and distinctive 
effect on schol ast i c\ commi tment and performance, since performance 
and commitment were believed to be more controlled by forces 
beyond the i nd i v I dua 1 . 
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• This interpretation fits the Hnding of lower self esteem and 
higher depression at waye one for those alternative students who 
at wave three were more negative in their attitude toward school 
than would have been predicted. The alternative programs required 
a mi nimum 1 evel of persona 1 , psycho 1 pg i ca 1 resources . These 
includes an ability to believe in oneself and an ability to act on 
one's own behalf. Without these basic psychological resources, a 
student was less likely to be engaged by the processes of the 
alternative schools. Consider the alternative students who in the 
end were less positive toward school and their teachers thain the 
school process'and climate variables would have predicted. These 
were the students who at the outset of the study were less 
equipped with the personal, psychological resources required to 
profit from the alternative programs. Those who at the end were 
as positive as or more positive than the model predicted in their 
attitudes toward school were those who at the outset were more 
equipped with the psychological resources required to profit from 
the alternativ^e programs. Again, the structures and . processes in 
the conventional schools and the 'comparison students* beliefs-were 
such that whatever variations occurred in these students* personal 
measures did hot have a distinct, effect on their eventual 
attitudes toward school. 

These findings are suggestive, not conclusive. Nevertheless, 
the data do lend support to the notions of student-school fit 
currently gaining currency in the professional and scholarly 
literature (e.g.. Amove, 1978; Kjjlka, Mann t Klingel, 198O) . 
They suggest that the alternative schools are a better bet for 
some students than for others. We quickly make two additional 
points however. First the alternative schools had a positive 
effect on their "^udents'' affective states and adjustment. 
Students low ' in these areas benefitted by exposure to the 
alternative schools. Second, the reader is reminded of the 
probabal istlc nature of the findings. There was a tendency for 
the more, depressed students to fall short in their the levels of 
commitment to the student role*and attitude toward school. That 
does not constitute a prescriptive statement barring depressed 
students from the opporliunity to attend an alternative school. It 
does suggest an explanation for the differential engagement of 
students. in the*'*.'processes of alternative schools. 

D i s rupt i ve* behavi or . We turn now to consider characteristics 
of respondents whose^ ;leye'l s of disruptive behavior in school were 
greater or 1 ess tharf'-t'he model predi cted . Those whose school 
disruption scores differed from predicted values were 
differentiated by their affective states, largely at' wave three, 
and their reports of their friends' disruptive behavior in school, 
also at wave three. The most consistent findings were that 
differences in the affective state variables were found only for 
the alternati.ve students while the friends' school disruption 
effects were found for alternative ard comparison students alike. 
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Alternative students who at wave tnree were more disruptive 
in school than predkcted by their engagement with school had 
described themselves at wave one as more tense and nervous — more 
overtly anxious — than those whose wave three disruptive behavior 
was at the level predicted. Thos,e whose disruptive behavior was 
less than predicted at wave three were less anxious than either of 
the other two groups — those whose disruption was as or greater 
than predicted. 

These findings suggest that the relatively less anxious 
students were better abJe to take advantage of the opportunities 
and to meet' the demands presented by a the alternative school 
programs. Among conventional school students, the initial level 
of anxiety had no effect on later levels of disruptive behavior. 
Once the school's perceived flexibility and one's academic 
prospects, commitment to the student' role and attitudes toward 
school were accounted for among the compar i son students, initial 
individual differences in anxiety had 1 ittle impact , on the 
eventual level of disruption in sctiool. The effects of the 
initial individual difference in anxiety were felt only among the 
alternative schoolers. 

Thus, despite the alternative programs' effects on school- 
related attitudes and behaviors, the proolems causing disruptive 
behavior in* school remained. These problems ere perhaps indexed 
by the higher levels of anxiety at wave one, the anxieties the 
students • brought with them to the alternative school programs. 
However, the bulk of the affective state differences between those 
higher, lower, or about as disruptive at wave three as the model 
predicted were seen in the wave three data. These differences 
involved conscious and unconscious self-esteem, depression, 'and 
somatic symptoms of anxiety. The differences occurred between 
those higher or lower in school d i srupt ion ♦than predicted by the 
model. In all cases, those lower in di sruptiveness than predicted 
were mare positive in their affective states than those whose 
d i srupt iveness was greater than predicted. Or, those , who were 
more disrupt! ve than pred i cted were more negat i ve in thei r 
affective states with more somatic symptoms of an^^iety, more 
reports of depression, and lower conscious and unconscious self 
esteem. Note again that these differences were seen only among 
those who had -attended an a I ternat i ve school . The theoretical 
model *s predictions of school disruption were not improved upon by 
taking into account the conventional school students' personal 
affect i ve states . . . ^ 

What might explain the effects among -the alternative 
students? 

It is implausible that one's failure to reduce one's 
disruptive behavior (in spite of the effects spelled out in the 
theoretical model) would cause these negative affective states. 
What is more likely is that some -factor or factors other than 
'those re'lated to school, or related to school but beyond the 
purview of our theoretical model influenced both the affective 
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states and the level of disruptive behavior in school. Our data 
are consistent 'with the view that noo-school forces were 
responsible for these st-udents* misbehavior. These forces would 
be beyond the influence of a school program designed to respond to 
problems ar i s irtg from school i not. simply ma^'ii f est ing th|»mjselves in 
school. In other words, despite the positive e'fects of the 
alternative schools, some students did not respond with 
appropriately reduced levels of delinquent and disruptive behavior 
in schoal (and, no doubt, in the community) • These students were 
systematically low in their states of personal adjustment/ It 
seems likely that varied phenomena occurred in the lives of these 
tcenagers^^to^provoke more disruptive and del i nquent behavior '^than 
could be accounted for by . thei r exper iences i n. school . The 
provocative factor, in goading the youngsters to more disruption 
and delinquency, also would seem to have negatively affected their 
adjustment. - o ^ 

On the positive ^-sl^de, a different explanation is possible. 
That is, it may , be unnecessary to call upon unmeasured fsctors to 
account for the high levels of self esteem and low levels of 
anxiety and depression among the alternative students who were 
less disruptive than predicted. Instead, for r^ome, the 
alternative schools may have provided a base for personal 
development and satisfaction which extended far beyond /improved 
behavior in school. This explanation is compatible with the 
emphasis on personal responsibility seen in varying degrees in the 
alternative school programs. 
t 

As to the outside factors counteracting the effeqfs of the 
alternative schools, we have few hints as to what they might be. 
We found a weak association between poorer relations with parents 
and greater than predicted disruption. This finding did not 
provide an exhaustive account of possible outside factors. It 
does suggest that students with problematic home Ijves oA poor 
relat ionshi,ps* with their parents' mi ght continue to be disruptive 
in school (and elsewhere) despite the beneficial effects 'of 
school-based intervention programs, ^ 

For alternative and comparison students alike, those more 
disruptive in school than predictfed reported at wave three higher 
levels of friends' d i srupti veness in School than those whcyse 
disrupt iveness was lower than predicted. At first glance, tMs 
mi gh^t suggest that association with more disruptive and delinquent 
peers bloclTW the effect of the school processes on school 
disrupt ivenesT. Thus, hanging out with delinquent peers might be 
a powerful outside factor in determining the effectiveness of 
school processes in reducing disruptive behavior. That .it is a 
■powerful factor is no doubt true. That it is a powerrcl.l outside 
factor is probably not. 

» 

Reports of own and of friends' delinquency are generally 
strongly related; if the level or extent of one is known, the 
level or extent of the other is also known. Without goirfg into 
the decadfiS^old controversy over the role of peers in the etiology 
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of delinquency, it is true in our data that if one is higher in 
delinquency or disruption, one*s friends wi 1 1 be higher, too* 
However, there was no systematic relationship between friends* 
delinquency or disruption at wave one and the subsequent failure 
of the theoretical model to account for (wave v,-t^hree) 
di sruptiveness in school. Rather, it simply seems that if one is 
delinquent or disruptive, one associates with those who have like 
inclinations and who are likely to provide an appreciative 
audience. 

There, is no evidence in our data^ that a history of 
associating with more disruptive peers impedes the developinent of 
either commitment to the student role or positive attitudes toward 
school. Nor is there evidence that previous associations with 
disruptive peers impedes the reduction of one*s own di sruptiveness 
* in school. In the absence of any causal links we reject the 
notion that friends* di srupt i veness is an outside factor in 
explaining our respondents* di sruptiveness- Instead, the level of 
friends' d i srupt i veness appears to be simply another way of 
describing, not of explaining, one*s own level of disruptiveness- 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The study leads to conclusions in three areas: the field 
research process, the theoretical model, and the effectiveness and 
appropriateness of alternative school programs for reducing 
disruptive and delincuent behavior, \^ 

F i eld Research in Alternative Education 

Field research in -alternative education is essential in order 
to learn what is being dpne and with what effects. There \^ some 
question* however, as to what constitutes appropriate methods for 
studying and evaluating such programs. This is especially true 
w^ere a purpose of the study is to determine whether a program 
model should be more widely implemented. Two areas of concern can 
be articulated: what should be assessed or evaluated; and how 
should the research be designed? 

We feel that it is extremely important to study the 
underlying process by which programs seek to achieve their goals 
rather than focus^sing solely on outcomes. Whether programs are 
successful will vary from student to student, teacher to teacher, 
program to program* In-order to decide what to do about less tlian 
satisfactory results, one needs to know why they occurred. It 
could happen for several reasons. The program may have been qu^te 
effective in its implementation of prescribed methods and 
processes, but these methods may heve been irrelevant to the 
desired outcomes. The methods and processes might have been 
altogether appropriate, but the program lell short of implementing 
them. Or, the- program might have implemented the appropriate 
methods for its goals, but for the wrong students. 

Consider the present study. Simple assessment of the 
outcomes of the three programs would have come to the conclusion 
that all three were i nef f ective in reducing the disruptive and 
delinquent behavior of theiV students in comparison to the 
conventional schools, (Note that if there had been no comparison 
groups, all three programs would have appear^ quite successful,) 
At this point, all one could $ay would be, try something else. 
But what else? The idea of a kind of alternative school that 
raises students' levels of scholastic success and encourages 
supportive relationships with their teachers may well have been 
abandoned. Exploration of the underlying processes has shown that 
those programs did indeed change the attitudes and perceptions of 
students in s way conducive to better behavior and greater 
scholastic achievement. The study has also shown that these 
processes are mpre appropriate to some students than others, A 
summative evaluation could not have produced these findings, 

Conceptua 1 frameworks or Jtheoret i ca 1 mode Is are i nva 1 uabi e 
"for the identification of underlying processes. With a thefery, it 
is possible to recognize different practices as instances of the 
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>t"V% ""^ process. The thi-e alternative programs we studied were in 

many ways quite different ;rom one another. Some of those 
?iifferences made » difference in the way theiV students responded 
4 }° y^^""' despite their apparent differences, the programs also 

implemented common prafctices. Our theory helped us to focus on 
A practices and to observe the conimon processes which were set 

V in motion as a result. Conceptualizing underlying processes yg^TZ' 

possible the -Ji^semination of successful program ekments' 
• ^ without having to rely on exact replications of a particdiar set 

■. of conditions, staff, and resources. That is because co^ceptua 1 1 

-• ... guided evaluations not only te 1 1 wh i ch programs work J but a/to 

.V essential features and tell for whom, untler Sat 

• circumstances, and why the program is likely to work. 
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. . matter of research designs i s more- controvers i a 1 . — ^Some 

,ho.ld that only through randomized designs built into programs can 
^ . evaluation research provide val id and useful information. Yet as 
we discovered, random selection of students is hard to arrange 
even ^,th a well defined and appropriate pool of eligible 
\,recipients In the context of a mutua 1 1 y agreed-upon research 
^ •- f design. When it is possible to arrange for random assignment, the 
-yi 'y V researcher must be careful to account for both the formal as well 

■ ""V^ 'V:, ' informal criteria which in actual practice are used to form 

P°°' make .the assignments, fne research process wi 1 1 

- . ■ objectify and make public what had been unspoken or problematic in 

selection criteria or other ' program elements. The result can be 
^ . among other things, unwitting or unintended interference by the 

research procedures with the program's operation. If .the 
interference is serious enough, it may y^ll alter the program to 
•ti^e degree that genera liz'at ion of whatever is found is -ailed into 
question. ' . 

We saw this happen with a program which W2S initially to be 
included in our study -but whicii eventually was dropped for - 
logistical reasons. Its district's population was about 16 to 
la percent black, and blacks were the only sizeable ethnic 
minority. Students were referred to the program by the same' 
criteria as in the other alternative programs in the study. Prior 
to implementing the random selection procedures for participation 
in the study, the program's student population was 50 to 60 
percent black. Under the study'^s random assignment procedures. 
^ students with poor grades, attendance and behavior were listed by 
the high sclYool assistant principals. Students were then randomly 
chosen from the list by the study's staff and assigned to the 
program by the school's staff. Under these assignment procedures 
the program's student population was l6 to 18 perceht biack. It 
would appear that orr of the actual, although informal referral 
criteria had been omitted from the research procedures. The 
issues the program had to deal with may well have been iltered as 
a consequence. For one thing, the relatively few black students 
especially the boys, seemed to feel alienated and isolated 
compared with black stuaents' experiences in the program in 
previous years. 
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' We were unable to implement our plannepl randomized research 
design* .Does this vitiate the study under the doctrine That 
unless the^dcsign is a randomized' one, 'the outcomes cannot be 
trusted? A corolla^i*y to the doctrine is that unless raqjiom-des i gn 
research, can b^e done, none should be done. We are in agreement 
with the desirability of randomized 'designs. ' We also .afpe- in 
agreement with the principle that intervention programs should be' 
ass^sed and evaluated. When the first principle precludes the 
second, we feel that carefully conducted quasi-experimental or 
other suitable methods of research and evaluation are to.be 
preferred to none at all. We are coniFident of the validity of the 
findings we have presented in this report. Whatever contribution 
they represent would not* have been made had we insisted either on 
randomized research or nu^research at all. 

Reflections on the Partial Theory of Delinquency 

The findings we have reported pVovide strong support for the 
study ' s gu i di ng theoret i ca 1 modfel . E 1 i mi nat i ng school as a 
provocative force and instead establishing it as a controlling 
influence in a positive, even liberating se/ise markedly changed 
students* attitudes toward school in ways conducive to better^ 
behavior. When those changes occurred, behavior in school, 
improved. We hope to do continuing followup studies of^iour 
present respondents to determine the long-term effects bf t\^p' 
alternative programs* processes. Earlier, we used the' terfft 
"Jeading indicator** to refer to the relationship of disruptive 
behavior in school to community delinquency. • Implicit in that was 
a desire to sec whether levels of delinquent md criminal behavior 
in the communi ty eventual 1 y dec 1 i ne f ol 1 owi ng dec 1 i nes i n 
disruptiveness in school. We want to determine whether and under 
whrft conditions the alternative schools* positive effects persist. 

The theory proved to be Tess accurate in some other respects, 
however. That was especially true regarding the relationship 
between self esteem and delinquency. We had thought that an 
improvement in unconscious levels of self esteem would be crucial 
for* reductions in delinquent and disruptive behavior. We 
predicted that students* beliefs in their enhanced academic 
prospects and performance would raise their unconscious self 
esteem. We did find that improved unconscious self esteem was 
associated with some reduction in disruptive behavior over and 
above other jrhanges. Nonetheless, jit was not nearly so pivotal as 
the theqiry proposes. The cons i stent support this aspect of the 
model has receivecj from other research suggests that factors 
peculiar to this s^udy might amount for this difference from other 
stud i es ' f I nd i ngs . The initially very high 1 evel s of our 
respondents* unconscious self esteem was the most striking feature 
in thfs, connection. 

Vftf^pec'ilate, supported b/ our impressions from, conversations 
wi tK^espondents , that these youngsters were keenly aware of their 
position in the scholastic hierarchy. Our interviews, obviously 
and** plainly centered on their experiences in school, were 
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Straightforward and to the point with really only, one exception. 
That was in the Socia) Self Esteem test,:%\ our measure of 
unconscious self esteem. Jt is entirely possible that, the odd- 
appearing anc/ seemingly opaqufe nature of 'this measure struck a 
sensitive spot in our respondents. They had \ h'i stor i es of being 
put down in school and may weil have seen the measure «as a veiled 
attempt at another put down, as a secret probipg* of themselves* 
Were that true, they may have responded to the , measure 
defensively, a response which could easily 'have distorted the 
scores of a sufficient number of them to influence the overall 
average score. 

It Ts a I so conceivable that had unconscipus esteem been 
affected among those students who were engaged in the positive 
school processes, their disruptive, delinquent behavior might have 
declined even further. Two other poss ibi I i t i es regar.d i ng the 
findings 4or unconscious self esteem also present themselves. One 

'it that because unconscious sell esteem was not.'af f ected^ the 
changes we observed in disruptive behavior will be ^ort Hved. 
The other possibili'ty is that unconscious self esteem actua 1 1 y 
do6s not change prior to or simultaneously with; 'changes in 
delinquent, disruptive behavior. Instead, unconscioui self esteem 
would be a *'s I eeper" • var i ab I e, one in which change would not be 
observed until later, rafter other changes had already occurred. 
If that does prove to be the case, the role in the theory of 

•unconscious self esteem will have to be reexamined. 

Conditions for Effective Alternative School Programs 

our theoret ica I model addressed del i nquent and d Tsrupt-rve 
behavior arising from provocative experiences in school. The 
alternative school programs represented by those in our^ study 
sought to present students with a di.fferent version of the school 
■experience-^ Primary among the schools* objectives was to reduce 
the level of discomfort and fa^ilure associated with school and 
thereby reduce the level of rebe-llious, disruptive and delinquent 
behaviors in school. Compared with the conventional schools, the' 
alternative programs were successful in helping students establish 
or reestablish positive relationships with school, their teachers\ 
their own scholastic t^rospects, and their commitment to the 
student role. We found that these processes were conduc.ive to 
improvement i.n students' behavior in school. 

Despite the beneficial results 'for some, the alternative 
Program** were not effective with all of "Students. Thus, 

averaging the alternatives' students' outcomes and comparing them 
with those for the comparison conventional school students 
resulted in no overall differences In school di^ruptioKj. That 
doe« not say that the alternative programs were ineffective, but 
neither does it say that they were an unqua 1 i f^r e^d or consistent 
success. The alternative programs worked best when the schools* 
structures and processes and the social psychological reactions of 
the stu<Jents were most closely 'linked*. When* the alternative 
prograrps' flexibility and ^perceived fairness resulted in the 
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changes in commitment, ef^rt, prospects and attitudes, that was 
wberr their effects w^re strongest. By .those criteria. Ace was 
foremost ^mohg the programs. ' We musf be cautious here in 
comparing th^ ef fectiveness^^ of the alternative programs because 
th'ey may have served somewhat different kinds of students. This 
oould be true even though such differences do not appear in^ur 
wave one data* With that caution in mind. It is worthwhile to 
consider why this m?y have happened* | 

Program d i f f erences * The program that seemed to be the most 
effective was Ace, 'the most 'obviously school-like of the three 
alternative programs in the study* As described earlier. Ace 
resembled a traditJonal classroom in many ways, although ft was 
smaller in size and more personal and informal in its approach* 
It was clear to Students in Ace that their suc'cess or failure 
could not be pinned on the, school's unwillingness or inability to 
accommodate itself to their 'needs* Yet, at the same time, Ace 
provided more of ^n academic structure than Alpha, and 'a mere 
cbvTous academic structure than Bet^* Further, Ace's academic 
structure required little i ntroduct i'oh to'its students and little 
•in the way of adaptation of them* Students in all the alternative 
programs generally knew whether they were doing well or poorly in 
tht program* In Ace, though, "well" and "poorly" were defined in 
more famrllar terms* Making A*% or B*s, D's or F's proM^jJed 
feedback which was J^oth easy to understand and difficult to ignore 
or"^ le^ slide* These things were especial ly evident in comparison 
with th^e feedback sy^stems about* progress in credits earned in 
Alpha and Beta* 

We' hasten' to add that many Alpha and 6eta students learned 
..how their new school *i system operated* It appeared* 'that the 
problems, especially in -Beta, were due to the .ini tl'al ly foreign 
"TJatur e-TDf^the-^feedback— and-progress-char-t-l ng-sys^tems-* Many — Beta- 
students in our sample seemed never to have become engaged in 
'Beta*" For these students, the program was too difficult to 
under^.tand without substantial. Initial help* Because of * Beta * s 
circumstances during the study, rfot enough help was available* 

*\t may haye been precisely because Ace was more like a 
traditional school that it was more successful at putt.ing in 
motion. the ameliorative academic processes* For students whose 
probl<*ms or igi nated .wi th school, a more school-like setting seemed 
best*. .There, they could overcome thei r' diff icul ti es and receive 
feedback in terms directly comparable to' those' in which tfheir 
problems had been stated* It pferhaps took Alpha and Beta students 
longer to make the same kind, of connections* 

Implicit in the above is the Issue of the appropriateness of 
school-based intervention programs for all problems which manifest 
^'themselves in school* 

Appropriate methods * If we 1 imi t^consideration to programs 
which are basically scholastic, as opposed to therapeutic in their 
mission, we must also limit the assessment of their effectiveness 
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to thei r 'success in solving pro6lems which originate in schools* 
Consider the students whose* behavior failed to respond to these 
school-based interventions even though the.f^r commitment to, 
prospects for success in, 'and att i tudes toward school al 1 
improved. These students described themselves in terms strongly 
SJjggesting problems of personal adjustment. Yet, on this whole, 
they did not appear to have had^ these problems earlier, or at 
l*east not nearly so large a number of these problems. As we 
noted., we suspect problems in areas of their, livee unrelated or 
only tangentially related to school account both for the apparent 
problems of adjustment and for the failure of the programs in 
their cases. , 

Can th'ese individuals be identified in advance and steered to 
more appropriate intervention or treatment programs? 'Qur data 
suggest that non-school forces may be at work in the lives of 
these * students- ^he data do not clearly or consistently identify- 
these forces or their initial symptoms. Thus, while it might be 
potentially possible to' identify these individuals, our data 
provide only a suggestion of an area in which to proceed. It must 
be noted that the measures of affective states used in the study 
are not reliable or sensitive enough to use for making important 
decisions about individuals' lives. One poss ibi 1 i ty would Vbe , to 
try a ^scho'ol -based intervention program and let the efrects of 
that .indicate whether scholastic experiences were the source "Of 
Jhe prob'lem or wliether the original troubles in school may haVe 
been due to other kinds of problems. in cases where a schoo^l 
based *i ntervent ion program has not proven to be the answer, » it may 
turn out that upon investigation, a school problem was *not the 
question. Instead, the 'original problems in^ school or ine 
eventual failure pf-t^e student to respond may be due to problems, 
longstanding or recent, stemming from other spheres of Jite. 

Naxt Steps 

We recommend three next steps in^the reUarch stream of which 
this study is a part.^ One already mentioned is continued analysis 
of the current data and followup data collection. One can argue 
that the true merit of a school program is its eventual influence 
on its students' adult lives/, thus, our interest in and the value 
' of further f ol lowup. , 

Another step entails testing our results through replication. 
Other simiiar studies in other alternative schools should be done 
and compared with this o-^ie. We looked in on these* f ew programs 
for only a limited time. We think what we found will prove 
general izable, but the genera 1 i 2ab i 1 i ty rrust be demonstrated, not 
assumed. 

Finally, our theoretical model and our study were focussed on 
troublesome students and certain nontradi tional ' schools. 
Nevertheless, the .pr i nc i p 1 es described in the theory and put into 
practice in the alternative schools could certainly be applied (in 
appropriate form) in conventional schools as well. We cannot make 
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blanket recommendations for practice. Neither would ifle useful 
tc join the debate about the purposes served by and the value of 
large, trad i t i'bna 1 , impersonal^ school programs versus alternative 
programs «like the ones described here. Nevertheless, educators 
wi M probably always^encounter troub 1 esome' students such as many 
of those in this study* The poychological and educational 
principles that have been demorjstratcd in the preceding pages 
could surely be applied, modified to suit the circumstances of 
school and student, for those students and their schools. We hope 
that they will be and that data will be collected and examined to' 
find out what happens, with whom, and why* 
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APPENDIX B 



ITEM SETS OF MEASURES REFERRED TO IN TEXT 
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Table B.l 

Rosenberg-Bachman Measure of Conclous Self Esteem 
Response Format: Almost always, often, sometimes, seldom, never 



Item-total correlation & Coefficent alpha 



Item 


Wave One 


Wave Two 


Wave Three 


1. 


I am a useful person to have around. 


. 34 


39 




2. 


When I do a job, I do it well. 


.39 


.39 


.33 


3. 


I feel that my life is not very uslejful. 


.54 


.54 . 


.49 


4. 


I feel I do a good job as a student. 


.30 


.40 


' .32 


5/ 


Sometimes I thirilTl am no~good at all. 


.62 


.55 


* .63 


6. 


I take a positive attitude toward^ myself . 


.53 


.62 


.54 


1. 


I feel I do not have much to be proud of. 


.35 


.48 


.42 


8. 


I am able to do things as well as most 
other people. 


.31 


.51 


.53 


9. 


I feel that I can't do anything right. 


.34 


.48 


.44 


10. 


As a person I do a good job these days. 


.56 


.64 


.58- 


11* 


I feel that I have a number of good 
qualities. 


.45 


.56 


.65 


12 • 


I feel that I'm a person of v7orth, at 
least on an equal plane with others. 


.46 


.61 


.64 


Coefficient Alpha 


.79 


.85 


.83 
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Table B.2 



Ideal-Actual Measure of Conclous Self Esteem 

Response format: Check space for each pair on two identical lists; one 

headed How I am; the other headed How I would like to be. 
Reported scores are of absolute value of ideal-actual 
differences* 

, Item-Total Correlation & Coefficient Alpha 







wave 'l^iic 




WdVc lllLcc 


Tall-Short 




.26 


.22 


.28 


Sturdy-Easily 'injured 




.38 


.47 
' .24 


.36 


Delicate-Rugged 




.23 


.29 


Smart-Not Smart 




.41 


.49 


.49 


Slow-Quick 




.46 


.44 


.49 


Not Good Looking-Good Looking 




.40 


.58 


.46 


Tough-Mild 




.38 


.43 


.38 


Depends on Others-Independent 


* 


.36 


.26 


.17 


Strong'-Weak 

Brave-Timid ^ \ * 


.54 
.32 


.48 
.54 


.48 
.41 


HelplesSrrBowerful 




.47 


.66 


.44"* . 


Gentle-Harsh 




.13 


.29 


.19 


Smooth-Rough 




,31 - 


.45 


.23 


Rich-Poor 




.42 


" '.50 


.64 


Coefficient Alpha 




.75 


.80 


• .76 
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Social Self Esteem Measure of Unconscious Self Esteem 



Response Format: Respondent follows directions as below. Two lists of labels 
are used, one repeated with a horizontal and a vertical, 
array of circles. ' Scores reported are of absolute difference 
of yourself minus failing or afraid. 



Item 



Item-Total Correlation & Coefficient Alpha 
Wave One Wave Two Wave Three 



Horizontal failing 
Vertical failing 
Horizontal afraid 
Coefficient Alpha 



.54 
.41 
.63 

.70 



.61 
.49 
.63 
.75 



.59 
.62 
.67 
.78 



9 

Labels: Yourself, someone who Is happy, someone who is popular, someone who is 
successful, someone who is unhappy, someone who is failing; Yourself, 
someone who is funny, ^someone with ^ money, someone good looking, 
someone who is afraid; someone who is respected. 

Directions; . After you look the list over, write the letter from beside each 
description in a circle* There's no trick to it — you just put 
them where you think they should go. 



i 
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Table B.4 

4 



Somatic Syiaptoms of Anxiety 



Response format: In the last month, what frequency: several times a week, 
^ about once a week, a few times, just once, never. 



Item 



Item-Total Correlation & Coefficient Alpha 
Wave, One Wave Two Wave Three 



In the last month or so, how often 
have. you had headaches or pains 
In your head? 

In the last month or so, ho;, often 
have you had trouble getting to 
sleep or staying asleep? 

How often have you been bothered 
by a stomachache or upset stomach 
in the last month or so? 

How often have you felt tense or 
nervous in the last month or so? 

How about your appetite? How 
often have you had a poor appetite 
or not felt like eating in the 
last month or so? 



.36 

.27 

.38 
.44 

s 

.35 



.48 

.32 

.43 , 
.47 

.37 



.49 

.28 

.50 
.58 

.45 



Coefficient Alpha 



,60 



.66 



.70 
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Table B,5 



State Trait Anxiety Inventory Trait ^Anxiety Subset 



Response format: 'Almost always, often, sometimes,' seldom, never, 



Item-Total Correlation &'^Coeffi(;.ient> Alpha 



Item \ 


.Wav<j>One 


Wave 


Two 


Wave 1 


^ 1. 


I get.itf^a state of tension oi 
turmoil as I think over ray recent 
concerns and interests. 


.33 " " 


.48 




.48 




I am a steady person - 


.28 


.33 




.45 


3. 


I feel that difficulties are piling 
up so that I cannot overcome thera. 


.47 


-.55 


• V 


.'.64 


A. 


I am "cool, calm and qollected." / ^ 


.38 


-.50 


t 


.61 


5. 


I feel ner ;ous and restless - 


• .39 


.50 




.62 


Coefficient Alpha 


-62 


.71 


r 


« 




/» * 


« 

• 









• r 
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Table B.6 



CES-D Depre&sion Scale Subset • 



Response format: Almost always, often, sometime^, seldom, never. 



ERLC 



Item 



Item-Total Correlation & Coefficiei^n Alpha 
Wave One Wave Two Wave Three' 



1. I think my life has been a failure, 
i. ^ I enjoy life. ^ 

3. I feel hopeful about the future 

4. I feel depressed. 

5. I feel that I can't-^shake off the 
blues even with help from my family 
or friends* 

6. I can't get "going." ; • 
Coefficient Alpha 



.54* 
.55 
.47 
.60 

.52 
.60 

.79 



.^4 
.51 
.39 
.57 

.52 
.51 

.76 



.66 
.66 
.43, 
.68 

.53 
.71 

.83 



A ' \ 
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Table B.7 



Student Role 



Respbnse formats, respectively: very, quite, somewhat, notj/ery, and not at 

all close; much harder, harder, about average, 
, * ' , less hard, muc^h less hard; very, qfn^e, 

somewhat, not very, and not at all satisfied. 



*Ltem ^ 



Item-Total Correlation &j Coefficient Alpha 
Wave One • Wave Two Wave Three 



1. How close do you come to doing tl\e 
'best work you are able to do in ' 
school? 

-2. How^hard do you' think" you work in 
school compared to the other 
students* dn you)^ grade? 

3. 'How satisfied are you with the way 
you're actually doing in school?, 



.39 

.46 
,42 



.62 



,60 



.59 



,48 



.58 



.58 



Coefficient Alpha 



,60 



.77 



.72 



1 I 
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Table- B. 8 



Attitude Toward School 

/ 



Response format: varied — see below. . NSY items are 1 and 2. 

Item-Total Correlation & Coefficient Alpha 
Item ; Wave One Wave Two Wave Three 

1. Compared to other students would you 
say you like school^ less than most, 
more than most, or about the same 

as most? .41 .50 .61 

» 

2. How much do you like school — 
choose: a lot, pretty well, somewhat, 

not much, not at all. . .57 .56 .60 

3. How interested are you in most of ' 
your subjects at school? 
Interested most of the time, more 
interested than bored, more bored . 
than interested, bored most of the 

time. ' ' .43 .44 .65 

4. Think about these two boys /girls your 
age: Terry leaves school in the 
afternoon f,eeling fine. Whether from 
schoolwork or being with the people 
there, time at school makes him/her 
feel good about him/herself.. Sandy 
leaves school in the afternoon 
feeling bad. Whether from schoolwork 
or being with the people there, time 
at cchool makes him/her feel bad about 
him/hetself. TIse a choice... to tell 
me which of these people is most 

like you: Vm k lot like Terry, 
I'm more like Terry than Sandy, 
I'm more like Sandy than Terry, 

I'm a lot like Sandy. .48 .37 .30 



Coefficient Alpha 



.68 



.68 .73 



5 
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Table B.9 
Teacher -Support 



Response format: True or mostly true, false, or mostly false; other as noted. 
Feasibility Study items inlcude 1-8, 



Item-Total Correlation & Coefficient Alpha 
Item ^1 Wave One Wave Two Wave Three 

1* I could call a teacher after school if 

had to or needed to. .26 .51 .66 

2. If* students want to talk aDout something, 

some teachers find the time to do it. .28 .25 .36 

3. Teachers "talk down" to students ,42 .65 .67 

4. Teachers go out of their way to help 

students. .44 .69 .72 

5. I can talk to teachers aoout things that 

matter to me. .50 .57 .60 

6. Teachers do not trust students .46 .43 , .50 ^ 

7. Teachers are more like fridnds than 

authorities .51 .66 .63 

8. Teachers embarrasc ocudents for not 

knowing the right answer. .26 .72 .78 

9. Teachers don't hassle me .27 .58 .55 



Coefficient Alpha .71 .85 .87 



10. How many of your teachers do you like? None, one or two, half, most, all. 

11. Now, let's say you overheard a teacher say you were a good student. Which 
choice. .. tells how you'd feel? Really good, good, neither good nor bad, bad, 
really bad. 

12. I wouldn't care if I did something I knew would disappoint a teacher. 

13. Are the ajctivities — sports, clubs, like those a reason for going to school? 

14. How about participating in school activities — sports, clubs, things like that? 
Answer this one for your average week of school days. Every day, most days,, 
few days /week, maybe once/week, hardly ever/never. 



I 
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Table B.IO 



Academic Prospects; Chance for Success and Stigma in School 



Response format: True or mostly true, false or mostly false. Feasibility 
Study items include 1-3 in Success. 



Item 



Item-Total Correlation & Coefficient Alpha 
Wave One Wave Two Wave Three 



Success 

1. I can learn things at school. 

2. You just can't win in school. 

3. I can't be successful in school. 

4. I don't have much chance of getting 
passing grades in school. , 

5. I almost never expect to do well in 
the classes the school makes me take. 



.39 
.40 
.37 

.46 

.31 



.39 
.18 
.33 

.54 

.35 



,45 
,45 
,45 

,54 

.46 



Coefficient Alpha 



.63 



.60 



71 



Stigma 

The teachers and principals don't want 

me in their school. .39 

I get the feeling that the school thinks 

I'm no good. .54 

This school treats me like I'm dumb. .46 



,60 

.66 

.60 



.42 

.55 
.47 



Coefficient Alpha 



,65 



.78 



,66 
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Table B.ll 
School Dlsruptlen 

Response format; Since Christmas, 1977 (Wave One) or since the last interview: 
Never, once, twice, three or four times, five times or more. 
Summary of discrete acts; item analysis was inappropriate. 

Item . 

1. Did something on purpose that you know would make a teacher angry or annoyed 
or interrupt a class. 

2. Smoked in or around school when you weren't supposed to or in%a place where 
smoking wasn't allowed. 

\3. Cheated on a test. 

4. Left the ischool grounds without permission when your weren't supposed to* 

5. Cut class without permission. 

6. Got into a serious fight with a student at school. 

7. Skipped a day of school without a real excu$e. 

8. Damaged or messed up school property.* 



Table B.12 
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Delinquent Behavior 

Response format^ since Christmas, 1977 (Wave One) or since the last interview: 
/ * never, once, twice, three or four times, five times or more. 
Summary of discrete acts; item analysis was inappropriate. 

Item ^ 

1. Ran away from home. 

2. Hit one of your parents. 

3. Purposely damaged or messed up something that didn't belong to you — 
other than school property. 

4. Tried to get something by lying about who you were or what your age was. 

5. Got something by telling a person something bad would happen to him or 
her if you didn't get what you wanted. 

6. Took something other than a car that didn't belong to you without ^ 
permission, even if you returned it. 

7t Hurt or injured someone away, from school on purpose so that they needed 
bandages or a doctor. 

8. Threatened to hurt or injure someone. 

9* Went onto somebody's property when you know you were not supposed to. 

10, Went into a house or building when you knew you were not supposed to. 

11, Drank beer, wine, or liquor without your parents' permission. 

12, ^ Smoked marijuana or hash. 

13, Other than marijuana, used any drugs or chemicals to get high or for kicks. 

14, Jook part in a fight where a bunch of your friends were against another bunch. 

15, Carried a gun or knife other than a regular pocketknife. 

16, Took a car without the owner's permission — eyen if the car was returned. 

17, Got into trouble with the police because of something you did. 



155 



Table B.13 
School Flexibility 
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Response format: Varied ~ see below. Constructed on rational basis; 
it;emetric correlations in -AOs, 

''.\ 

Item .V y^' ' 



1. In some sjchools, rules are made by teachers and administrators- In other 

schools, Sstudents and others are involved in making the rules- Who makes the 
rules andL decisions in your school? Administrators, teachers', students, 
teachers Gnd administrators, teachers and students, students and 
administrators, all together ~ teachers, administrators and students • 

Okay ~ ybu've told me how you think things are in school- Now, using the 
same choices, tell me wl^ich people you think should be involved in making the 
rules at sqhool. 

! 

2- When a student is sent to the office or sent home from school for breaking a 
rule, do you think the school is usually right in doing that? Yes, no- 

3- Would you/ say there were too many rules, about enough, or not enough rules 
in your ^chool? 

4- HowfaJ^rare the rules in school? Would you say they are mostly fair, 
sgmeCJhat fair, or 'mostly unfair - 

5- Dqes everybody have to follow the rules, or can some students break the rules 
ana. get away with it? 



/ 
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Table B^^14 



Relationship with Mother, Father 



Response format: Almost always true, often true, sometimes true, never true. 
Administered at waves one and three. 



Item 



Item-Total Correlation 
& Coefficent Alpha 

Wave One Wave Three 



Father 

1. My father gives me the right amount of affection- *12 ,74 

2. My father accepts and understands me as a person- .70 .66 

3. My father and I do things together that we both 

enjoy doing. .60 .72 

4. 1 agree with my father's ideas and opinions about 

things. .67 .53 

5. I want to be like my father. -63 .54 

6. My father makes it easy for me to confide in him- -76 .73 

7. 'I feel close to my father. • -78 -79 



Coefficient Alpha 



-89 



-88 



Mother 

1- As I was growing up, my mother tried to help me 
when I was scared or upset - 

2- My mother and I do things together we both enjoy 
doing - 

3- My mother makes it easy to confide in her- 

4- My mother gives me the right amount of al'fection^ 

5- I want to be like my mother. 

6- I agree with my mother's ideas and opinions about 
things - 

7. I feel close to my mother. 
Coefficient Alpha 




.66 
.73 
.70 
.47*^ 

.56 
.72 

.86 



.55 

.63 
.72 
.72 

.57 

.57 

.76 

.87 
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APPENDIX C 



Program b y Program Affective State and School-Related 
Measures; Correlations Across Waves (gg- Model Measures; 
Stapwise Regression Statistics for Stages of Analysis 
in Wave by Wave and Change Models 



X ^ 



Table C.l 





State Trait Anxiety Inventory 


Scores by Program at Wave One 




Program 


N S.D. Mean 


Significance of Difference^ 



1 . 


Ace 


14 


0.65 


2.99 










2. 


Acq Comparison 


38 


0. 70 


2.82 


2 . 








3. 


Alpha 


26 


0.65 


2.83 


3 . 








4 . 


Alpha Comparison 


28 


0.65 


2.45 
1 


4 . 


** 


* 




5. 


Beta 


44 


0.65 


2 .76 


5. 








6 . 


Beta Comparison 


30 


0.6'5 


2.84 


6. 




4% 





1. 2. 3. 4. 5- 



*p«<.05 
**^p<.01 

— -not significant 



Table C*2 



Anxiety (Somatic Symptoms) by Program at Wave One 



Program N S.D. Mean Significance of Difference 



1 . 


Ace 

c 


14 


0,7 9. 


2.88 








2. 


Ace comparison. 


38 


0.81 


2.73 


2. 




« 


3 . 


Al pha 


26 


0.88 


3.22 


3. 


* 




A . 


Alpha Comparison 


28 


0.87 


2. 70 


' 4 . 




* 


5. 


Beta 


44 


0.7 0 


2.68 


5. 




** 


6. 


Beta Comparison 


30 


0.92 


2.89 


6. 







1. 2. 3. 4 . 5. 



^ *-p<.05 
**«p<.01 

— «not significant 



Table C.3 

Depresssion (CES-D) by Program at Wave One- 

g — " ■ , , , 



Program 


N 


S.D. 


Mean 




Significance* of Difference^ 




1 * Ace 


14 


0.92 


2.26 








2. Ace Comparison 


38 


0,67 


2.18 • 


2. 






'3. Alpha 


26 


0.62 


1.97 


3. 






4. Alpha Comparison 


28 


0.63 


1.91 


4 . 






5. Beta 


. 44 


0. 70 


2.07 


5. 






6* Beta Comparison 


30 


0.70 


2.24 


6. 
















l*. 2. 3. 4. 


5 . 



*»p<.05 

**»»p<.01 • 

— »not significant 



Table C-4 



Self-Esteem (Rosenberg-Bachman) by^ Program at Wave One 



Program 




S.D . 


Mean 




S i gni f ica noe of 


Difference 


1 


1 • Ace 

2. Ace Comparison 


14 

38 


« ' 
O.'SA 

0.58 


3.69- 
3.59 


2. 








V 


3» Alpha 


26 


0.A9 


3.75 

> 


3. 










4. Alpha Comparison 


28 


0.A7 


3.97 


A . 










b. .Beta 


44 


0.52 


3.91 


5 . 










6* Beta Comparison 


' 30 


0.A9 


3*. 70 


6. 


1 . 


2. 


3. 4. 


5. 



*''-p<.05 « 
**-p<.01 

— -not significant 



it- 



ERIC 
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* • 




\- • • • 




• 


• 


Table C. 


5 


• 




Self Esteem (Ideal -Actual Self) 


by 


Program .at Wave 


One 


Program 


N 


S.D, Me'an * 




Signl f icance of 


Dif f erenpe^ 


1 . Ace . 


14 


0.9b 5.26 






/ • / 


2* Ace Comparison 


38 


0.48 5,50 


2 . 






3. Alpha'- 

** 


26 


0.45. 5.54 


3. 


I 




Alpha Comparison 


28 


0^54 '5.75 


4 . 


* 




5. Beta 


44 


0.59 5.68 


5 . 


* 




6. Beta Comparison^ 


30 


0.63 5.46 


6 . 






^ *«-p<.05 
**-p<.01 

— -not significant 

• 




m 


• 


/ 

1C3 


S 

• 


ERLC 


• 

/ 


% 









Table C.6 . 

Self Esteem (Unconscious Self Esteem) 
by Progra'm at Wave One 



Program 




. S. 


D. 


Mean 




1 . Ace 


lA 


0. 


78' 


2.33 




2 . Ace CojK^par i son 


36 


1 . 


07 


3/0 5 


2. 


3- Alpha 


25 


•0. 


91 


*2^. 7 6 


3. 


4. Alpha Comparison 


25 


1 . 


32 


3.01 


4 . 


5. Beta 


43 


1 . 


13 


2-98 


5. 


6. Beta Comparison • 


30 


0. 


95 


2.56 


6. 



Significance of Difference 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



5 . • ' 6 . 



1 



*»{)<. 05 
**-p<.01 

— *not significant 



4> 
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Table C-7 

Perceived Chance to be . Sue ces s f u 1 in School by Program at Wave One 
P^^S^^® ^ S.D- Mean Significance of Difference^ 





Ace 


14 


0.97 


2.89 






2. 


Ace comparison 


38 


KU 


3.82 


2. 


** 


3. 


Alpha 


26 


1.17 


3.92 


3 . 


* * 


4 • 


ALpha Comparison 


28 


0.78 


4. 14 


4 . 


** 


5^ 


Beta 


44 


C.96 


3.94 


5. 




6. 


Beta Comparison 


30 


1 .29 


4 -.01 


6. 


* * 



1 . 2. 3 . 4 . 5 . 



^*=-p<.05 
**=p<.Ol 

— -not significant 



ERIC 



Table C.8 

Scigoacizacion b'y Program Wave One 



i ^ 


Program 


N 


S.D. 


Mean 




Significance of Difference^ 


1. Ace 


14 


1.63 


3 .00 






2. Ace Comparison 


38 


1 .52 


3.74 


2 . 




3 . Alpha 


26 


1 .36 


3.56 


' 3 . 




4. Alpha Comparison 


28 


1.40 


4.05 


4 . 


* 


5. Bee a 


44 


1.28 


3.73 


5 . 


'\ 


6. Heca Comparison 


30 


1 .39 


4 . 24 


6 . 


1. 2, 3. 4.' 5. 



*=«p<.05 
** = p<.OI 

— =»not significant 



J. ^ 



ERIC 



Table C.9 , , 

< . Attitude Toward School by Program at Wave One 

Program . N S.D- Mean Significance of Difference^ • 



1 . 


Ace 


13 


0.89 


2.98 




2- 


Ace Comparison 


38 


1.02 


2.99 


2. 


3. 


A Ipha 


26 


0.99 


2.92 


3 . 


4 . 


Alpha Comparison 


28 


0.93 


3.05 


4 . 


5. 


BeCa 


44 


0.86 


2.72 


5 . 


6. 


Beta Cooparlsojn 


29 


0. 74 


3.18 


6 . 



1., .2. 3- 4. 5- 



*»p<.05 
**='p<.Ol 

— »not significant 



• 

ERIC 



Table C.IO 

Commitment to Student Role by Program at Wave One 

/, ~ — ——— —— 

Program N S.D. Mean Significance of Difference 



1 . 


Ace 


13 


0 .76 


2.64 










2. 


Ace Comparison 


38 


0.55 


2.67 


2. 








3. 


A'lpha 


^ 26 


0.74 


2.87 


3 . 








4 . 


Alpha Comparison 


28 


0.81 


3 .00 


4 . 








5 . 


Be ta 


44 


0.72 


2.93 


5 . 








6. 


Betp Comparison 


30 


0.55 


2.98 


6. 









1. 2. 3. 4. 5- 



^*»p<.05 
**=«p<,0 I 

— =not significant 



1 

A. \^ ^ 



^ Table C.ll 

Teacher Support by Program at Wave One 

, .S-D. Mean ^ Significance of Difference 



1 . 


Ace 


14 • 


.0. 


98 


2 


. 25 


2. 


Ace Comparison 


- 38 


0. 


89 


2 


.68 


3. 


Alpha , 


26 • 


1. 


00 


2 


.13 



4.-^ Alpha Comparison 28 0. 96 2 . 56 4 . 

5* Beta 42 0. 94 2.61 5 . 

6. Beta Comparison 30 1.22 3.07 6. 

1 . 2. 3. 4 . 5 • 



*p«<.05 
***p<.01 

: — =»not significant 



ERLC 
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Table C.12 



Mean ^^umber of School Related Delinquent Acts by Program *at Wave One 





Program 


N 


S .D. 


Mean^ 


2 

Significance of Difference 


1 . Ace 


14 


2.46 


4.54 





2. ' Ace Comparison 36 2 . 15 4 . 16 2. 

3. Alpha 26 1 . 75 4 . 14 3. 

4. Alpha Comparison 28 1.64 3.29 4. 

5. Beta 43 2.55 4.68 5. 

6. Beta Comparison 28 1.97 4.35 6. 



Computed as tjtal occurrences over all acts divideci by number of potenti^al 
acts presented to respond^ent. Mean is of act occurences 

' ^*»p<.05 
**«p<.02 

— «not significant 



4 



Table C»13 



Mean Number 


of . 
• 


Genera 1 


Delinquent 


Acts 


by Program at Wave One ♦ 


Program 


M 


S .D . 


Mean 




2 

Significance of Difference 


1 • Ac e 


14 


0.98 


1,81 - 




• • 

• • 














Ace Comparison 


36 


0.86 


1,66 


2. 




3. Alpha 


26 


0.70 


1.65 


3. 




A. Alpha Comparison 


28 


0.66 


1.31 --^ Z» . 




5, Beta 


43 


1,02 


1,87 


5. 


^- -k-k 


6» Beta Comparison 


28 


0.79 


1 .74 


6. 





. 1- 2. 

1 



Computed as total occurrences over all acts divided by number of potential 
acts presented to respondent* M^an is of act occurrences. 

2 , ' • • 

*«p<.05 

**«p<.01 

— '•not significant 



Er|c 17.1 



I 



Table C.14 

Correlation Matrix of Measures Used in the Mode 1 * 



1 . 


Ac PfOApttCt 


1 .06 
































1, 


SCu tlole 


.3$ 


1.00 






























1. 


Sch ASt-ltudv 


.49 


.37 


1.00 




























J, 


5eh f\ii% 


. 27 


. 04 


.4S 


1 .00 


























1, 




-.2S 


-.33 


-.37 


— .24 


























I. 




—.28 


36 


-.29 


— . 14 




1 .00 






















2 . 


fr<>«f»ecc 


. 3S 


.13 


.21 


.OS 


.01 


- .08 


1 00 




















2. 


Scu ttol* 


.03 


.48 


.07 


. no 


-.23 


- .26 


. 28 


1.00 


















2. 


Sch At C Itudf 


. IS 


. 1 3 


wit. 


16 


- . 20 


- .24 


. S4 


.30 


1.00 
















2. 


Sch PUz 


-.01 


-.08 


-.OS 


.28 


.01 


.03 


.42 


.16 


.S4 


1.00 














2. 


Sch D!«rupc 


-.18 


-.19 


-.13 


-.11 


.49 


.46 


-.26 


-.40 


-.38 


-.24 


1.00 












2. 


D«jl 0eh4v 


-.30 


-.29 


-,16 


-.14 


.47 


.68 


-.16 


-.31 


-.2S 


-.02 


. 70 


1.00 










3- 


Ac Pro«pacc 


.38 


.26 


.12 


.02 


-.04 


-.14 


.48 


.21 


.28 


.19 


--07 


-.10 


1.00 








3. 


SCu Rola 


.03 


.42 


-.01 


-.09 


-.16 


-.21 


.31 


. 76 


.3S 


.26 


-.32 


-.22 


.28 


1.00 






1. 


5ch AtciCudc 


.26 


.28 


.17 


.14 


-.16 


-.19 


.34 


.33 


.SI 


.3S 


-.19 


-.17 


-49 


*.42 


1.00 




3- 


Sch Tlex 


.02 


.01 


-.03 


.20 


-.02 


-.04 


.31 


.18 


.42 


.70 


-. 13 


-.01 


.26 


.39 


.42 


1-00 


3. 


Sch Disrupt 


-.09 


-.07 


.00 


-.05 


.37 


.37 


-.22 


-.13 


-.3S 


-.20 


.48 


.SI 


-.19 


-.20 


-.33 


-.09 


3. 


I>«1 8«h«v 


-.19 


-.20 


-.10 


-.10 


.43 


.6S 


-.21 


-.28 


-.26 


-.OS 


.SS 


.81 


-.07 


-.22 


-.24 


.OS 


4. 


Ac Pro«p«cC 


.00 


.14 


-.07 


-.08 


.04 


-.OS 


.36 


.20 


.22 


.18 


-.CO 


.01 


.92 


.31 


.40 


-30 


4. 


SCu Roi« 


-.12 


.00 


-.10 


-.07 


-.01 


-.07 


.24 


.S8 


.30 


.33 


-.24 


-.12 


.21 


.91 


.34 


-41 


4. 


Sch ACelCudc 


.18 


.2S 


-.00 


.0? 


-.11 


-.14 


.30 


.34 


.46 


.3S 


-. 18 


-.15 


.46 


.43 


.99 


.4; 


3. 


Sch riez 


.02 


.01 


-.03 


.20 


-.02 


-.04 


.31 


.18 


.42 


.70 


-.1) 


-.01 


.26 


.39 


.42 


1.00 


4. 


Sch Dlirupe 


-.01 


.11 


.13 


.04 


-.00 


.10 


-.2S 


-.01 


-.27 


-.19 


.32 


.33 


-.16 


-.IS 


-.23 


--08 


4. 


D«l Behav 


-.03 


.08 


.10 


-.02 


-.06 


.00 


-.24 


-.13 


-.16 


-.06 


.36 


.SO 


.03 


-.09 


-:.13 


.10 


Alt 


'iv* Exp«r 


-.09 


.06 


-.18 


-.02 


-.02 


-.03 


.28 


.38 


.43 


-70 


-.30 


-.10 


.19 


:4S 


-38 


.68 






a. 

3 


• 

& 




K 
• 


m 


j: 


• 

0 


• 


*» 


H 
« 


u 
» 


JZ 


M 


•1 




K 






u 

0m 

u 
•< 


3 
ht 

10 


•< 


.SchF 


.SchD 


.Dclfii 


u 
a. 

4? 




.SchAt 


SchFl 


SchDl 


Do 16c 


0 
M 

U 
< 


0 

cc 
p 

v> 


u 
tr. 


SchFh 
































r-i 


(-» 





-62 1.00 
-.16 -.01 1.00 



-.20 -.11 
--3; -.21 



-93 
.31 



v«« p.ifvu. to slnl.Ue mltiinji d«t*. Ni therefore v.ry In the range of 87 to ISo! 



28 1-00 

42 -36 1.00 

-OS .30 .41 

.*8 -.17 -.21 

OS -.09 -.IS 

24 .4S 



.76 
.01 



-4S 1.00 
.26 -.08 1.00 
10 



.41 



,SS 1.00 
.68 -.20 .04 1.00 
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Stepwise Regression Statistics By Stage By Wave 

The datasetfor each wave of Interviews plus the analysis of 
change between wave one and wave three were analy^^d in the same 
fashlan. The University of Michigan's Statistical Research 
Laboratory's MIDAS st^f^wise multiple regression procedure was used 
(Fox & Gulre, 1976). 

The model was analyzed by starting with the first two 
Variables as diagrammed in the figures in Chapter 8. Thus, 
alternative experience was used as the predictor for school 
flexiblTlty. Variables were added one at a time in separate 
analyses, each of which was a stepwise analysis, until the full 
model was tested for each dataset. The results for each step in 
the sequence are reproduced in the following tables. 

I 

Note the following in interpreting tbe tables. The analysis 
of variance table is given for the completed regression equation, 
that produced at the final step of the 'stepwise proce-dure at the 
given stage in the sequential test of the model. The^line 
following the analyses of variance table gives the R, R , and 
standard error for the regression- The next tabled data, headed 
Variable, Partial, Coe f f I c 1 e^^t , Std.^Rrror, T-Stat, and Signif 
provides information about the corbtribu t ion of and values 
associated with each variable at the*, step in the analysis in which 
it was entered. Thus, the significance level of, say, the third 
variable is the significance of th^ t test of the difference from 
zero of the variable's regression coefficient. The standard error 
of the coefficient is also given. The partial correlation of the 
variable with the dependent measure, partiai^led on the other 
variables in the regression at that step is also presented,* The 
final set of data for each analysis is headed Variable R-Sqr^ Std 
Error, Partial, Signif. It summarizes for each step the R and 
standard error of the regression at that step. It also presents 
for each variable its attained significance level in the final 
regression and the variable's partial correlation with the 
dependent variable,, partialled on all other predictor variables 
in the table. 

The tables are presented in sets for each wave and for the 
change analysis. Change variables are indicated by the prefix 
"Res.", for the residual of wave three given wave one. The MIDAS 
output tabled here was pro<luced using double precision 
calculations; depending on the statistic reported, up to five 
decimal places are reported. Numbers following the fifth decimal 
place are exponential notations. Thus, from Table C. 15.1/1: Sum 
of Sqrs = .37701 -1 should be read: Sum of Sqrs = 0.037701 . 
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.Table C. 15. 1/1 

Fir3t Stage Analysis of the Model at Wave One , Prediction of : School Flej^ibility 



Source 
Regression 
Error 
Total 



DF SUM OF SQRS 

1 .37701 -1 

146 141.17 

147 141.21 



MEAiN SQUARE 
.37701 -1 
.96693 



F-STAT 
.38991 -1 



SIGNIFICANCE 
.8437 



Multiple R= .01634 R-SQR=. 00027 SE== .98333 



Variable % 
Constant 
Alt. Exper 



Partial 



-.01634 



Coefficient 
2.1783 
-.14307 -1 



Std Error 
.17065 
.72456 -1 



T-Stat 
12.765 

-.19746 



Significance 
,0000 

.8437 



Variable 
Alt. Exper 



R-Sqr 
.00027 



Std Error 
.98333 



Partial 
~. 01634 



Significance 
' .8437 



ERLC 



Table C.15. 1/2 

Second Stage Analysis of the Model at Wave One, Prediction of : Academic Prospects i 



Source 
Regression 
Error 
Total 



DF 
3 

141 
144 



SUM OF SQRS 
:0.048. 
87.964 
108.01 



MEAN SQUARE 
6.6825 
.62386 



F-STAT 
10.712 



SIGNIFICANC E 
.0000 ' 



Multiple R= .43082 R-SQR= .18561 SE= .78985 



Variable 
£onstant 
Stu. Role 
Schl. Flex 
Ait, Exper 



Partial 

.36124^ 

.25358 

.11844 



C^te f f icient 
-.26689 
.37175 
.21094 
-.82797 -1 



Std Error 
.20102 
.80812 -1 
.67764 -1 
.58458 -1 



T-Stat 
-1.3277 
4.6002 
3.1129 
-1.4164 



Significance 
. 1864' 
.0000 
.0022 
.1589 



Variable 
Stu. R&ie 
Schl. Flex 
Alt, Exper 



. R-Sqr 
,11745 
,17402 
,18561 



Std Error 
,81646 
,79264 
, 78985 



Partial 
,34272 
,25317 

-,11844 



Significance 
,0000 
,0022 
. 1589 



Table'c.l5.. 1/3 

Third Stage Analysis of the Model at Wave One, Prediction of : Student Role 



Source , 
Regression 
Error 
Total 



DF 

3 

141 
144 



SUM OF SQRS 
12.847 
83.062 
95^909 



MEAN SQUARE 
. 4.2823 
.58909 



F-STAT 
7.2693 



SIGNIFICANCE 
.0001 



Multiple R= . 36599 R--SQR= . 13395 SE= . 76752 



Variable 
JConstant 
. . Prospects 
Schl. Flex 
Alt. Exper 



Partial 

.36124 
-.09399 
.10104 



Coefficient 
.75376 "1 
.35103 - 

-.75974 -1 
.68637 -1 



Std Error 
.19646 
.76309 -1 
.67773 -1 

* '^5691§ -1 



T-Stat ^ 
" .38368 

4.6002 
-1.1210 

1.2060 



Significance 

.7018 
.0000 , 
^ .2642 
.2299 



Variable ' R^Sqr Std Error 

•Ac. Prospects . .11745 .76936 

Schl. Flex .12502 .76875 , 

Alt. Exper .13395 .76 752 



Partial 
.34272 

-.09256 
.10104 



Significance 
.0000 

.2698 
.2299 
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' T^ble C, 15.1/4' 

Fourth Stage Analysis of the Model at Wave One, Prediction of: School Attitude 



Source 


DF 




MEAN SQUARE 


F-STAT 


Regression 


4 


16.812 


4,2031 


17.966 


Error 


140 


32.752 


.23394 




Tdtal 


-144 


49.565 


t 




Multiple R« .582^1 


R-SQR=» 


9 

.33Sf2C SE= '.43368 






Variable 


Partial 


Coefficient 


Std IJrror 


^-Stat 


Constant 




-.2559'8 


.12387 


-2.0666 


Stu. Role 


.12641 


.80021 -"i 


.53071 -1 


1.5078 


Ac. Prospect 


.34760 


.22621'* 


.51571 -1 ^ 


4.. 3864 


Schl. Flex 


.36234 


.19733 


.42&.)9 -1 


4.5999 


Alt. Exper 


-.18394 


-.79825 -1 


.36051 -1 


. -2.2142 


Variable 


R-Sqr 


Std Error 


Partial 


Significance 


.Stu. Role 


.04622 


' .57497 


.21499" 


'.0094 


Ac. Prospt^ct 


.21797 


.522^6 


.42435 . 


.0000 


Schl. Flex 


.31606 


.49033 '.y^ 


.35416 


.0000 


Alt . 'Exper 


.33920 


. 48368 

1 


-.18394 . 

1 


.0284 



SIGNIFICANCE 
.0000 



Significance 
^ .0406 

.1339 

.0000 

.0000 

.0284 



1 



• • . Table C. 15. 1/5 . - 

Fifth Stage Analysis of the Model at wave One, Prediction of.: School Disruption 



Source 


DF 


SUM OF SQRS 


MEAN SQUARE 


r o 1 A 1 


Regression * ' 


5 


2472.6 


494.51 


8.9834 


Error * 


135 


7431.4 


55.048 




Total 










nuicipie K= .49965 


„R-SQR= 


.24965 $E= 7.4194 






Variable 


Partial 


Coefficient 


^ Std Error 


T-Stat 


Constant 


-.22920 


25.186 


1.9299 


13.050 


Attitude Schl. 


-3.6199 


1.3231 


-2.7359 


Stu. Role 


-.38591 


-4.0547 


.83424 


-4.8603 


Ac. Prospect 


.07095. 


..)0863 


.85740 


.82649 


Schl, -Flex 


-.068?7 


-.5703; 


.71002 


-.80328 


Alt, Exper 


-.03579 


-.23781 ■ 


.57149 


-.41613 


Variable 


R-Sqr 


Std Error 


Partial 


Significance 


Attitude Schl. 


.10993 


7.9636 


-.33156 


.0001 


Stu^ Role 


.24135 


' 7.3788 • 


-.38425 


.0000 


Ac. Prospecft 


.24469 


7.3"894 


.06634 


.4378 


Schl. Flex 


.24869 


7.3968 


-.07280F 


.3961 


Alt. Exper 


,24965 


7.4194 


-.03579 


.6780 



SIGNIFICANCE 
.0000 



Significance 

.0000 
.0071 
.0000 
.4100 
.4232 
.6780 



er|c 
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> 



Table C. 15.1/6 

Sixth Stage Analysis of the Model !at Wave One, Prediction of: Delinquent Behavior 



Source 


DF 


SUM OF SQRS ' 


MEAN SQUARE 


F-STAT 


Regression 


6 


22410 


3735.0 


25.7D9 


Error 


134 


19430 


145.00 


• 


Total 


140 


41840 






-^uicipie K,** . / JioO 




. J JjoZ SL= 1-1. U^Z 






Variable 


Partial 


Coefficient 


Std Error 


T-Stat 


Constant 




2.0Q4 


4.7103 


.42553 


Schl. Disrupt 


.65070 


1.3856 


.13968 


9.9197 


Attitude Schl. 


.02372 


.60591 


2.2061 


.2 7^66 


Stu. Role 


-.09481 


-1.6181 


1.4676 


"1.1025 


^c. Prospect 


-.11661 


-1.8960 


1.3951 


nl.3591 


Schl. Flex 


-.01414 


-.18912 


1.1551 


(-.16372 


Alt. Exper 


-.03477 


-.37373 


.92810 


-.40269 


Variable 


R-Sqr 


Std Error 


Partial 


Significance 


.^chl. Disrupt 


.51917 


12.030 


.72153 


.0000 


Attitude Schl. 


.51996 


12.064 


-.04054 


.6344 


Stu. Role 


.52845 


21.000 


-.13302 


.1185 


Ac. Prospect 


.53491 


11.962 


-.11701 


.1717 


Schl. Flex 


.53505 


12.004 


-.01756 


.8385 


Alt. Exper 


.53562 


12.042 


-.03477 


.6878 



SIGNIFICANCE 
.0000 



Significance 

..6711 
,0000 
.7840 
.2722 
.1764 
.8702 
.6878 



Table C,16,2/l / 
First Stage Analysis of the Model at Wave Two, Prediction of: School Flexibility 



Source 
Regression 
Error 
Total 



DF 
I 

120 
121 



SUM OF SQRS 
103,25 
107,29 
210,54 



MEAN SQUARE 
103,25 
,89411 



F-STAT 
115,48 



SIGNIFICANCE 
^,0000 



Multiple R= - 70029 r^sQR= -^9040 SE=^ -94558 



Variable 
, Constant 
Alt, Exper 



Partial 



70029 



Coefficient 
1.6868 
,80630 



Std Error 
,17921 

,75032 -1 



T-Stat 
9,4122 

10,746 



Significance 
.0000 

,0000 



Variable R-Sgr Std Error Partial 

/Alt. Exper, ,49040 .94558 ,70029 



Significance 



,0000 



Table 0.16.2/^ 

Second Stage Analysir of the Model at Wave Twc, Prediction of: Academic Prospects 



Source 
. Regression 
Error 
Total 



DF 
3 
98 
101 



SUM OF SQRS 
13.059 
46.751 
59.811 



MEAN SQUARE 
4,3531 . 
.A7705 



F-STAT 
'9.1251 



SIGNIFICANCE 
.0000 



Multiple R» .46728 R~SQR=. 21835 SE= .69069 



Variable 
.Constant 
Ac. Prospects 
Schl. Flex 
Alt . Exoer 



Partial 

.23541 
-.21542 
.40632 



Coefficient 
-.110i5 

.20142 
-.16679 

.37567 



Std Error 
.19810 
.84001 -1 
.76475 -1 
.85339 -1 



T-gtat 
-.55601 

2.3978 

-2.1838 

4.4021 



Significance 
.5795. 

.0184 

.0314 

.0000 



Variable R-Sgr 

Ac, Prospects .05673 

Schl. Flex ' .06378 

Alt". Exper .21835 



Std Error 
' .75112 

. 75207 

,69069 



Partial 
.23818 
.08647 
.40632 



Significance 
.0159 
.3899 
.0000 



ERLC 



ISl 



Table C. 16. 2/3 

Third Stage Analysis of the^ Model at Wave Two. Prediction of: Student Role 



Source x 
Regression 
Error • 
Total 



DF 
3 

• 98 
101 



SUM OF SQRS 
20.227 

63.862 

84.089 



MEAN SQUARE 
6.7422 

.65165 



F-STAT 
10.346^ 



SIGNIFICANCE 
.0000 



Multiple R= .49045 R-.SQR«T24054 SE= .80725 



Variable 
Constant 
Stu. Role 
Schl. Flex 
Alt. Exper 



Partial 

.23541 
.41878 
-.17903 



Coefficient 
-.88392 

.27514 

.37895 
-.19346 



6td Error 
,21402 
.11474 
.83008 -J 
.10739 



llSjtat 
-4.1300 

2.3978 

4.5653 

-1.8014 



Significance 
.0001 

.0184 

.0000 

.0747 



Va riable 
Stu. Role 
Schi*. Flex 
Alt. Exper 



R-Sqr 
.05673 
.21539 
.24054 

) 



Std Err or 
.89061 

.31635 

.80725 



Partial 
.23818 

.41013 

-.1790.i 



Slgnlf Icancb 
.0159 

.0000 

.0747 



Table C.16.2/A 

Fourth Stage Analysis of the Model at Wave 2, Prediction of: School Attitude 



Source 


DF 


SUM OF SQRS 


MEAN <^QUARE 


F-STAT 


SIGNIFICANCE 


Regression 


4 


16.62A 


4.1561 


20.625 


.0000 


Error 


97 


19. 5A/ 


.20151 






Total 


101 


36.171 


• 






nuiu.xpxe IV" ,o//yH 


P CAP'S 








* 


Variable 


Partial 


Coefficient 


Std Error 


T-Stat 


9 


Constant 




-.50709 


.12896 


-3.9323 


.0002 




.18337 


.12061 


.65653 -1 


1.8372 


.0692 


Ac. Profepect 


.39930 


.24095 


.56173 -1 


4.2895 


.0000 


Schl Flex 


.32198 


. .17026 


.50832 -1 


3.3495 


.0012 


Air. Exp^r 


-.01166 


-.69729 -2 


.60701 -1 


-.11487 


.9088 


Variable 


R-Sqr 


Std Error 


Partial 


Significance 




otu. Role 


.09307 


.57275 


.30507 


.0018 


< - 


Ac. Pro*,pect 


.35028^ 


.48722 


.53255 


.0000 




Schl. Flex 


.45953 


.44663 - 


.41007 


.0000 




Alt. Exper 


.45960 


.44890 


-.01166 


.9088 





1 



ERIC 



^ Table C. 16. 2/5 

Fifth Stage Analysis of the Model at Wave Two, Prediction of: School Disruption 



Source 
Regression 
Error 
Total 



DF 
5 
92 
97 



SUM. OF SQRS 
1670.7 
4949,0 
6619,7 



MEAN SQUARE 
334.14 
53.793 



F-STAT 
6,2115 



SIGNIFICANCE 
.0001 



Multiple R= .50238 R-SQR- . 25238 SE= 7,3344 

V ariable Partial Coefficient Std Error 



Constant 
Attitude Schl. 

Ac. Prospect 
Schl, Flex 
Alt. Exper 



■^,16928 
-,35969 
-.06350 
-.03084 
.04315 



20.107 
-2.8231 
-4,0760 
-.61273 
'-.'26316 
. .42015 



2,3464 
1,7137 
1.1024 
1.0040 

.88936 
1.0143' 



T-Stat 

8.5692 
-1.6474 
-3.B975 
-.61026 
-.29590 
.41424 



Significance 

,00Q0 

.1029 

.0004 

.54^2^ 

.7680 

.6797 



Variable R-Sqr 

Attitude Schl. .12328 

Stu. Role .24690 

Ac. Prospect .25097 

Schl. Flex .25099. 

Alt. Exper .25238 



Sti^fijrOT 

7.7752 

7.2441 

7,2628^ 

7.3017' 

7.3344 



Partial 

-.35111 
-.37551 
-.07351 
-.00495 
.04315 



Significance 

.0004- 
.0002 
,4766 
.9620 - 
.6797 



Table C. 16.2/6 



Sixth Stage Analysis of the Model at 


Wave Two, Prediction of: Delinquent Behavior 


w ^/ V 4 ^ w 


ur 




MEAN SQUARE 


F-STAT 


SIGNIFICANCE 


Regression { 


6 


12955 


2159.2 


18.483 


.0000 


Error 


90 


10514 


116.82 






Total 


96 


23470 








Multiple R» .74297 


R-SQR= 


.55201 SE» 10.809 








VariAle 


rar cxai 


Coerrlclent 


btd hrror 


T-Stat 


Significance 


Constant 




-5.2399 


4.6437 


-1.1284 


.2622 


Schl. Disrupt 


.68A90 


1.3801 


.1S476 • 


8.9175 


.0000 




* , 01500 


-.36523 




1 /.on 


.8871 


Stu. Role 


-.11270 


-1.8762 


1.7437 


-1.0760 


.2848 


Ac. Prospect 


.00020 


.28083 -2 


1.4836 


.18930 -2 


.9985 


Schl. Flex 


.05131 


.63917 


1.3113 


.48743 


.6271 


Alt. Exper 


.12111 


1.7394 


1.5028 


1.1575 


.2501 


Variable 


R-Sqr 


Std Error 


Partial 


Significance 




Schl. Disrupt 


.52890 


10.788 




' .0000 




Attitude Scjil 


.53092 


10.822 


.06548 


.5262 




Stu. Role 


.533A1 


10.851 


-.07286 


.4829 




Ac. Prospect 


.53345 


10.910 


.00889 


.9322 




Schl. Flex 


.54534 


10.829 


.15957 


.1263 




Alt. Exper 


.55201 


10.809 


.12111 


.2501 





I OCT 



: Table C. 17. 3/1 

First Stage Analysis of the Model at Wave Three, Prediction of: School Flexibility 



Source 
Regression 
Error 
Total 



df; 

1 

158 
159 



SUM OF SQRS 
126.34 
146.64 
272.98 



^ MEAN SQUARE 
126.34 
.92809 



Multiple R« ^68031 R-SQR= .45282 SE= ^95337 



Variable 
Constant 
Alt. Exper 



Partial 



.68031 



Coefficient 
1.9605 , 
.80306 



Std Error 

.15883 
,68830 -1 



F-STAT 



136.13 



T-Stat 
12.343 

11.667 



SIGNIFICANCE ' 
.0000 



Significance 

.0000 
,i)000 



Variable R-Sqr Std Error Partial Significanc e 

Ait. Exper .46282 ,^6337 .68031 .0000 



ERLC 



Table C.17.i72 

Second Stage Analysis of the Moael at Wave Three, Prediction of: Academic Prospects 



Source 
Regression 
Error 
Total 



DF 

3 

156 
159 



SUM OF SQRS 
12.722 
10A.31 
117.03 



MEAN SQUARE 
A. 2407 
.66865 



F-STAT 
6.3A21 



SIGNIFICANC E 
.0004 



Multiple R- .329 71 R-SQR« .10871 SE« .817 71 



Variable 
Constant 
. Stu* Role 
Schl. Flex 
Alt. Exper 



Partial 

.20752 
.16539 
-.04759 



Coefficient 
-.411S2 

.14247 
-.49441 -l 



Std Error 
.20397 
.82893 -1 
.68015 -1 
.83082 -1 



T-Stat 
-2.0190 

2.0940 
-.59509 



Significance 
.0452 
.0089 
.0378 
.5526 



Variable 
Stu. Role 
Schl. Flex 
Alt. Exper 



R-Sqr 
.07915 
.10668 
,10871 



Std Error 
.82583 
.81602 
.81771 



Parti al 
.28151 
.17261 

-.04759 



Significance 
.0003 
.0296 
.5525 



i * 



ERIC 



Table C. 17. 3/3 

Third Stage Analysis of the Mode) at Wave Three, Prediction of: Student Role 



Source 
Regression 
Error ^ 
Total 



DF 
3 

156 
159 



SUM Olg.SQRS 
31.;.95 
93.119 
124. jl 



MEAN SQUARE ' 
10.398 
.59692 



F^STAT 
17.420 



SI GNIFICANCE 
.0000 



Multiple R=» .50094 R-SQR« .25094 SE=» .^|7?&0 



Variable, 



Constant 
Ac. Prospects 
Schl. FXex 
Alt. Exper 



Partial ' Coefficient 



.08113 
.28536 



.80621 
, 19608 
.66027 -1 
.28010 



Std Erro r 
.18424 
: 74001 -i 
.64946 -1 
.75320 -1 



T-Stat 
-4.3758 

2.6497 
•1.0166 

3.7188 



Significance 
. 0000 
.0089 
.3109 
.0003 



Variable R-Sqr Std Lrtor 

Ac, Prospects .07925 .85114 

Schl. Flex .18453 .80355 

Alt. Exper .25094 ."77260 



Partial 
.28151 
, .33815 
. .28536 



Significance 
0003 
0000 
0003 



f 



Table C. 17.3/4 

Fourth Stage Analysis of tha'Model at Wave Three, Prediction of: School Attitude 



Source 
Regression 
Error 
Tofcal 



DF 

4 

155 
159 



SUM OF SQRS 
19.651 
31.382 
51.032 



Multiple R» .62054 R-SQR^ .38506 SE= .44996 



Variab le 
•Constant 
Stu, Role 
Ac. Prospect 
Schl. Flex 
Alt, Exper 

Variab le 
.Stu. Role 
Ac, Prospect 
Schl. Flex 
Alt, Exper 



Partial 

.22649 
.40736 
.16269 
'.08372 

R^Sqr 
.18253 
.33460 
.38072 
. 38506 



Coefficient 
-.38201 
.13499 
.24466 
.77903 -1 
.47871 -1 

Std Error 
.51384 
.46501 
.45009 
.44996 



MEAN SQUARE 
,4\9127 
.20246 



Std Erroi; 
.11370 
.46629 -1 
.44057 -1 
.37949 -1 
.45769 -1 

Partial 
.42723 
.43131^ 
.26329 
.08372 



F-STAT 
24.265 



T-Stat 
. — J 

-3.3599 
2.8950 
5.5532 
2.0528 
1.0459 

Significance 
.0000 
.0000 
.0008 
.2972 



SIGNIFICANCE 
.0000 



Signif i^cance 
.0010 
.0043 
.0000 
.0418 
,2972 






• 






* * * 

* i * 

i 


* 








Table c:i7.p/5 




•v 

^ ■• 


Fifth 


Stage Analysis of the Model 


at Wave Three, 


Prediction of: 


School Disruption 


Source 


DF 


SUM OF SQRS 


MEAN SQUARE 


F-STAT 


SIGNIFICANCE • 


Kegression 


5 


1486.1 ' 


297.22 


4.0762 


.0019 , 


Error 


123 


8968.8 


' 72.917 






Total 


128 


10455 




• 




Multiple R« , 37702 


Rt-SQR« 


.14214 SE= 8.5392 " • 






Variable 


Partial 


Coefficient 


Std Error 


T-Stat 
6.4407 


Significance 
.0000"- ' 


•Constant 


-.03763 
-'.-05505 
.14159 
-.15966 


16.014 


2.4864 


Stu. Role 
Ac.. Prospect 
Schl.'Flex 
Alt. Exper 


/ O C O A 

' -.41963 
-.61138 
1.2687 
-1.7213 


1 . 6704 
1.0049 
.99988 
.79982 
.95959 


-.41759 
-.61145 
1.5862 
-1.7938 


.0044 
.6770 
.5420 
.1153 
.0753 


Variable 


R-Sc^r 


Std Error 


Partial 


Significance 

.0001- 
..3804 
.8671 
.5196 ' 
.0753 

s 




•Attitude Schl. 
Stu. Role 
Ac. Prospect 
,Schl. Flex 
Alt. Exper 


.11543 

.11674 
.11970 
.14214 


8.5597 
8.5673 
8.5951 
8.6i52 


-.33165 
-.07818 
-.03853 
.05790 
-.15966 


% 




4 




> 

* 


• 


} 















Table C. 17. 3/6' 

Sixth Stage Analysis of the Model at Wave Three, Predication , of : Delinquent Behavior 



V 


if 










Source ^ 


Dg • 


SUM OF SQRS 


MEAN SQUARE 


F-STAT 


a 

oion 1 r lUillMLtl-t 


coo A « 


c 
D 


- 1 c 7 1 0 ' 


2o2c5 . 2 


^ 1^5.088 


.0000 


Error 






17a . 19 




Total * 


128 . • 


- 37020 

• 


• 










. ^4^597 SE« 13. 198 




. 4 




Variable 


Partial 


Coefficient 


Std Error 


• 

T-Stat 


v>i.^njLx JLCduce 


Constant 








1 Q C T C 


.8451 


Schl. disrupt 


,59596 


1 . 1^23 


. 13936 • 




nnnn 


Attitude Schl 


-.06363 


-2.4739 


2.6688 


-.92697 


.3558 


Stu. Role 


-.18085 


-3.1567 


1.5542 


-2.0311 


.0444'. • 


Ac. Prospect 


.06920 


1.1S58 


1.5477 


.76615 


.4451 


Schl. Flex 


.08403' 


111631 


1.2488 


.93140 


.35J5 


Alt. . Exper* 


.13682 


2.2920 


"1.5024 


1.5256 


.1297 


9 

Variable 

4 


R-Sqr 


- Std Errcr 


I'artial ' £ 


jignif icance 




Schl. Disrupt • 


.38132 


13U29 


.617S1 1 


' .0000' 




AttitOde Schl. ^ 


- .38316 


13.462 


-•05456 ' 


.5407 




Stu, Role 


.3876^. 


13.467 ■ 


-.03521- 


. .-3409 




Ac. Prospect 


. 38989 


13.496 


.06067 


.4998 




Schl. Flex 


.41501 


13.269- 


.20291 


,.0232. 




Alt. Exper' 


.42597 


13.198*3 


.13682 


' . 129,7 





Tablfe C. 18. 4/1 

First Stage Analysis of the Model of Wave, One-Wave Three Change, PredictioB of : School flexibility 



Soiircfe 
Regression* 
Ertor 
Total 



DF 
1 

158 
159 



SUM OF SQRS 
126.34 
146.64 
272.98 " 



MEAN SQUARE 
126 r34 
.92809 



F-STAT 
136.13 



SIGNIl^ICANCE 
.0000 



Multiple R« .68031 R-SQR" ,46282. SE= .96337 



Variable^ 
Constant 
Alt- ExDGr' 



Partial 



.68031 



Coefficient 
lr9605 



Std Error 
.15883 



T-Stac 
12.343 

1 1 (^f^l 



Significance 
.0000 



(\(\(\r\ 



Variable ^ 
Alt^ Exper 



.40282 
I 



Std Error 
.96337 



Partial 
.68031 



Siftnif icance 
.0000 



r 



ERIC ' 



'4 



i ^ 



Table C-18-4/2 

Second Stage Analysis of the Model of Wave One-Wave Three Change, Prediction of: Academic Prospects 



Source 
Regression 
Error 
Total 



DF 
3 

140 
143 



SUM OF SQRS 
11.146 
79.711 
^90.857 



MEAN SQUARE 
3.7154 
.56937 



F-STAT 
6.5255 



SIGNIFICANCE 
-0004 



Multiple R=. 35025 R-SQR=. 12268 SE= .75456 



Variable 

Constant 
Res. Stu. Role 
Schl. Flex 
Alt. Exper 



Partial 

.16967 
.17697 
.00276 



Coefficient 
-.52938 

.18149 

.14159 

.25504 -2 



Std Error 
.20528 
.89097 -1 
.66552 -1 
.78168 -1 



T-Stat 
-2.5789 
2.0370 
2.1275 
.32627 -1 



Significance 
.0109 
.0435 
.0351 
.9740* -- 



^ Variable R-Sqr Std Error 

Res. 3cu. Role .07775 .76818 

^ Schl. Flex .12267 .75189 

Alt. Exi.2r "'.12268 .75456 



Partial 
.27883 
.22071 
.00276 



Significance 
.0007 
,0081 
• 9740 



ERJC 



i03 



Xable C. 18. 4/3 



Third Stage Analysis of the Model of Wave One-Wave Three Change, Prediction of: Student Role 



Source 
Regression 
Error 
Total 



DF 
3 

140 
1A3 



SUM OF SQRS 
23.207 
69.660 
92.866 



MEAN SQUARE 
7.7355 
.A9757 



F-STAT 
16.547 



SIGNIFICANCE 
.0000 



Multiple R= . 49989 R-SQR= . 24989 SE= . 70539 



Variable 



Partial 



Constant 

Res. Ac. Prospects .16967 

Schl. Flex .11723 

^It^^Exper ,26760 



Coefficient 
-.79651 
.15861 
.87683 -1 
.23137 



Std Error 
.18451 
.77862 -1 
.62776 -1 
.70409 -1 



T-Stat 
-4.3170 
2.0370 
1.3968 
3.2861 



Significance 
.0000 
.0435 
.1647 
.0013 



Variable R-Sgr Std Error 

Res. Ac. Prospects .07775 .77662 

Schl. Flex .19204 .72948 

Alt. Exper .24989 .70539 



Partial 
.27883 
.35203 
.26760 



Significance 
.0007 

.0000 
.0013 



^ Table C. 18.4/4 

\* 

Fourth Stage Analysis of the Model of Wave One-Wave Three Change, I^^diction of: School Attitude 



Source 






MtAN blJUAKt. 


h-STAT . 


SIGNIFICANCE 


Regression 


4 


14 . 840 


' 3.7101 


17.586 


.0000 


Error 


139 


29.325 


.21097 






Total 


1A3 


44.105 








Multiple R= .57967 




.33o02 SE= .45931 






• 


Vari'^ulfr 


Partial 


Coefficient 


Std Error 


- 

T-Stat 


Significance 


Constant 




-.46205 


.12789 


-3.6129 


.0004 


Res. Stu. Role 


.13672 


.89549 -1 


.55032 -1 


1.6272 


.1060 ■ 


Res. Ac. Prospect 


.33364 


.21466 


.51446 -1 


4.1726 


.0001 


S-chl.- Fle^fc 


-.17294 


.-85207 ^1 


.41161 ~1 


2.0701 


.0403 


Alt. Exper 


.13160 


.74471 -1 


* .47582 -1 


1.5651 


.1198 


Variable 


R-Sqr 


Std Error 


Partial 


Significance 




Res. Stu. Role 


.13396 


.51900 


. 36600 


.0000 




Res. Ac, Prospect 


.25911 


.48173 ; 


.38015 


.0000 




Schl. Flex \^ 


.32432 


.46168 


.29667 


.0003 




Alt. Exper 


.33602 


.45931 


.13160 


.1198 





ERIC 




y 



Table C. 18. A/5 

Fifth Stage Analysis of the Model of Wave One-Wave Three Change, Prediction of: School Disruption 



Source 


Ur 


QITM m? QHPQ 
oUn, Ur ol^Ko 








Regression 


5 


1017,4 


203 J 47 


3.0270 


,0135 


Error 


107 


7192.5 


67.219 




t 


Total 






• 




• 


Multiple R= ,35202 


R-SQR== 


.12392 SE= S.1987 




• 




Variable 


Partial 


Coefficient 


. Std Error 


T-Stat 


Significance 


Constant 




-1.5726 


2.6621 


-.59073 


.5559 


Res. Attitude SchL 


-.^4^39 


-4.4057 


1.6899 


-2.6071 * 


-.0104 


Res. Stu. Role 


-.08734 


-1.0311 


1.1370 


-.90693 


.13665 


Res. Ac. Prospect 


-.00473 


-.57616 -1 


1.1771 • 


-.48946 -1 


.9611 


Schl. Flex 


.13492 


1.-1706 


.83111 


1.4085 


. V1619 


Alt. Exp^r 


-.13004 


-1.2926 


.95275. 


-1.3567 


.1777 


Variable 


R-Sqr 


' Std Error 


Partial 


Signif icaiice' 




^les. Attitude Schl. 


.09092 


8.1999 


-.30153 


.0012 




Res . Stu. .Role 


.10367 


8.1791 


-.11843 


.2136 




Res. Ac. Prospect 


.10381 


8.2159 


.01227 ' 


■ .8983 




Schl. Flex 


.10885 


8.2306 


.07501 


.4361 




Alt, Exper 


.12392 


8.1987 


-.13004 


. .1 777 






1 



0 

I 



if 

Table C.18.4/6 

Sixth Stage Analysis of the Model of Wave One-Wave Three Ch^ge, Prediction of: Delinquent Behavior 



Source 


DF 


SUM OF SQRS 


MEAN SQUARE 


F-STAT 


O JL \JVi JL r X will v> £i 


Regression 


6 


6522.0 


1087.0 




0000 


Error 


106 


10313 


97.294 






Total 


112 


16835 








Multiple .62242 


.R-SQR= 


.38740 SE= 9.8638 








Variable 


Partial 


Coefficient. 


Std Error 


T-Stat, 


1 


Constant 




-7.3387 ^ 


3.2080 


-2.2877 


.0241 


Res. Schl. Disrupt 


• .57198 


.83498 


.li631 


7.1792 


.•0000^ ... 


Res. Attitude Schl. 


-.07450 


-1.6128 


• 2.0967 


-.76920 


.4435 


Res. Stu. Role 


-.09779 


-1.3891 


1.3731 


-1.0117 


.3140 


Res. Ac. Prospect 


.11010 


1.6151 


1.4162 


1.1405 ^ 


.2567 


Schl« riex 


.13725 


1.4396 


1.0091 


1.4266 


.1566 


Alt. Exper 


.12022 


1.4414 


1.1561 


1.2468 


.2152 


Variable 


R-Sqr 


Std Error 


Partial 


Significance 




Res. Schl. Disrupt 


.32584 


10.112 


.57082 


.0000 




Res. Attitude 3chl. 


.32746 


10.145 


.04915 


.6068 




Res. St;ii. Role 


.32818 


10.186 


.03272 


.7332 




Res. Ar. Prclspect 


.33975 


10.145 


.13120 


.1719 




Schl. Flex J 


.37842 


9.8893 


.2420r 


.0112 




Alt. Expsi;/ 


.38740 


9.8638 


.12022 


.2152 
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